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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 





HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


SALESMEN OF CHARACTER, ABILITY 
AND ENERGY WANTED in the capacity 
of Sales Agents, to represent the celebrated 
Egry Registers and Systems, in unoccupied 
territories. An opportunity of pronounced 
advantage. Department of Sales; THE 
EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, O. 


AGENTS wanted to represent old estab- 
lished Mail Order House. Over one thou- 
sand rapid selling specialties. From $5 to 
$10 per day easily made; costly outfit free. 
GEORGE A. PARKER, Dept. 24, 720 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A young lady, age 25, of refinement and 
good education, also a finished pianist, 
wishes a position at once as Secretary, 
Companion or Governess. Address 102, 
LITERARY DIGEST, 


AGENTS WANTED. Town and Country, 
Attractive proposition. Experience unnec- 
essary. Congenial, work. Earnings paid 
weekly. Nodelivering or collecting. PERRY 
NURSERY OOMPANY. Rochester, New York. 








TEACHERS, Governesses, hoysekeepers, 
mothers-helpers matrons, companions, 
secretaries, attendants qupplie , 

HOPKINS EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 

Union Square, N. Y. 


THE POSITION you want is on our lists 
if you are a high grade man. Write us 
to-day stating positions desired, 
HAPGOODS, -307 Broadway, New York. 


$5 to $10 Daily. Agents, Salesmen wanted 

for ‘““SUVIO,”’ powerful gas furnace which 
attaches to jet. Big money-maker. 

SUVIO, 1072 3rd Avenue, New York. 


WANTED representatives in unoccupied 
territory for sale agents for wonderful 
Kern incandescent Gas Burner. Most ef- 
ficient and economical in the world. Write 
Howse CoMPany, 84 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


PROF. WALTER THOMAS MILLS, the 
well known Orator and Writer, in order to 
more effectively reach the masses, has estab- 
lished the ** NATIONAL LABOR TRIB- 
UNE,” an 8 page weekly publication with 
an able staff of correspondents. It is indis- 
pensable to one interested in modern reform 
movements, and_also contains farm notes 
and GENERAL HOME READING. Circu- 
lation 000, 0) 








‘““SELF CULTURE SPECIALS.” Some- 
es entirely new. Intensely interesting 
toall. World’s most valuable and import- 
ant knowledge, fulfilling every desire. Any 
one can make big money receiving and fil- 
ling mail orders during spare time. Free 
booklet orplaine everything. Send 25c. for 
“WHAT THE WORLD WANTS (110 pgs. 
on Self Help). Worth dollars to you, or 
money back. ‘‘Self Culture Society, Box 
L. D., 161 E. Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINT- 
ING, by Richard Muther, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 
Revised Edition (see review in DIGEST, 
Sept. 2lissue). $25.00 net; our special price 
$15.00. McDEVITT-WILSON, 1 &10 Barclay 
Street, New York City. 

ANYTHING IN BOOKS 


THE RACE QUESTION discussed in 
sane manner from standpoint of American- 
“The Voice of the Third Genera- 
Every patriotic American citizen 
should read this acting work. Send 25 
cents for copy to-day. ENRY P. FRY, 
422 Temple Court, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREE: _ ‘‘NEW THOUGHT, its Progress 
and its Limitations.’’ A pamphlet along 
sensible, logical lines, of interest and value 
to all thinkers. Address W. E. GOULD 
Suite 51, Hotel Pelham, Boston, Mass. 


CO-OPERATE with others and secure all 
your books at lower prices. Membership free. 
Write for details) .BOOK-BUYERS’ 8O- 
CIETY, Box 926, St. Louis, Mo. 




















BOATS @ MARINE SUPPLIES 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 





CATALOGUE of our HIGH-GRADE 
ENGINE at Reasonable Cost will be sent 
you on request, and we will make you a 
specially attractive offer. Ten sizes, 24 to27 
horse-power. 

DUBRIE MOTOR CO. 
445 Guoin Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


I CANNOT PAY FOR MY $3,000 Four 
Oylinder Motor Car which I have paid a 30% 
deposit on. Machine still in freight house. 
Best known American make—New. Make 
me an offer, ooh ortime. Address 

yVEATHER 


Y 
6007 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








BIRD MANNA is the secret preseason 
used by the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany for curing all dis- 
eases of Cage Birds and restoring lost song. 
It acts like magic. lic by druggist or by 
mail, Send for ‘* Free Bird Book.” ILA. 
Brrp Foop Co., 400 N. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


FANCY PHEASANTS, all varieties. Or- 
namental water fowl. Flamingoes, Cranes, 
Storks, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Live Game, 
Game Birds, etc, Write for price list. 
Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.; Agts. for 
Jul. Mohr. Jr., Germany. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOME UTILITIES « 





THE BEST INVESTMENT. If you wish 
a home now, or to provide one for old age, 
you can find no better investment than the 
purchase of a tract of rich Southern land 
at present prices in a territory just opened 
up by railroads. Tidewater Virginia and 
Eastern Carolina have the most fertile soi 
of any of the Southern States and aclimate 
that is well nigh ideal. Let us send cy 
descriptive pamphlet. F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


MEN OF BUSINESS interested in new 
field for making money will find in our 
proposition what they are seeking; have 
new plan in mail order Jine that will please 
those seeking good investment, large pro- 
fits; fortune for right perce. 

THE F.H. ALDEN CO., | 
140 East 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 








DID YOU EVER UNPAOK aga 

find it riddled by moths? Our genuine Reg 

Cedar Chests and Box Couches are death to 

rua on yp Rng very oer nae Shipped 

pa irect from factor: 

proval. Write Gobga 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. 10, Statesville, N. 0, 


**BREATH OF THE PINES.” 
BALSAM PILLOWS-—to inhale their fra. 
grance relieves Asthma, Hay Fever, throat 
and lung troubles. By express prepaid, $2.00 
—Balsam Sachet—post-paid 25,cents. Addregs 
Sales Dept. Balsam Pillow Co., Walker, Minn, 


THE NATAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting Booklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NAIAD 
FILTER Co., Sudbury Bldg., Boston. 











HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE. Clearly taught by the Brokers’ 
and Promoters’ Handbook. An interestin 
48-page descriptive booklet, No. 8, maile 
free. THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CO., OF AMERICA 117 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free, 
Evans Wilkens & Co.,. $49 “oR, Washington, 











Patents that PROTECT—Our three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Sixteen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 200J3.J. 
Broadway, New York City. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


CLIPPINGS FILED AND INSTANTLY 
FOUND AGAIN by using our new, simple, 
unlimited, inexpensive Card and Envelope 
Filing System. Fits any desk. Highly en- 
dorsed by business men, ministers, lecturers. 
Will pay for itself in six month's time. 
Write for Free Illustrated Circulars. 
Newspaper Clipping Co., Dept G, Ottawa, Il. 








Dogs, Pigeons, Poultry, Pheasants, Fer- 
rets, Rabbits and Swine for Sale. Send 10 
cents for 80 page illustrated catalogue. Key- 





stone State Kennels, Dept. LD, Reading, Pa. 
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GREAT SACRIFICE 


Northern Pennsylvania 

















Modern bricklined three sto: 
and basement house. Slate roo 
twenty large 








acres lawn and garden. Beauti- 
ful, healthful surroundings. 1200 
feet above sea level. Permanent 
—e ure water (gravity) sup- 
Ply. tables. Carriagehouse. 

wo story gardener’s house, 


C. A. WEYMOUTH, Clayton, Mass. 











Do You Know New York 


City Improved Real Estate is the best 
and safest investment in the world? If 
you are desirous of investing with the 
idea of a permanent income, write us 
immediately for soem. References. 
United States Exchange and Colonial 
Banks, New York City. Goopwin & 
GoopwIn, Realty Experts and Brokers, 
8th Ave. and 121st St., New York City. 


Choicest Highly Restricted Residence Plots 
in heart of Jamaica, near new depot. All 


improvements. 6c. fare. | me postal 
LDRIDGE, 
Y 





for_full information. 
Ridgewood Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOS ANGELES. City map, 
information valuable to Tourists and Home- 
seekers, free. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Dept. L, Un. Tr. Bldg. Los Angeles. 





KLEPS (2 each of 7 sizes) for binding 
porare and magazines, seventy-five cents, 

atisfaction guaranteed. Price List free. 
H. H. BALLARD, 3827, Pittsfield, Mass. 


MUSICAL 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT. For 
student, amateur, or teacher. Highest tes. 
timonials, 50c. postpaid. Send for circular, 
James P, Downs, Box 706, New York City. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


SERVIER TUROUOIEE MATRIX suit. 
able for scarf pin, brooch or ring, 75 ‘4 
SCARABE, $1.50. Catalogs free. Rew 

ICKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla, 














PICTURES 


PERRY PICTURES. Every home should 
have them. Send 2c. for 25 art subject 
or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 
religious, or $1.00 for 4 sets, each 544 x8, 
Catalog and 2 pictures 4c. 

Awarded Four THE PERRY PicTuREs Co. 
Gold Medals. Dept. 2, Maiden, Mass. ° 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW DEVELOPER—SAMPLE FREE 

**BROMO-PRINT ”’ is a special developer 
for Velox and other gas-light papers. Gives 
rich blue black tones; doesn’t poison fingers, 
For large FREE sample address MITCHELL, 
Chemist, 1016 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM, pumps water 
by water power—no attention—no expense— 
2 feet fall, elevates water 50 feet, etc. 
Guaranteed. Catalog free. Rife Ram Co., 
2197 Trinity Building, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 























BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


A splendid and safe investment is offered 
in the 6% Gold Bonds of the San Carlos 
Park Syndicate, who have secured an_im- 
mense tract of the finest residence land 


near San Francisco. Special ind ts 





Post Cards 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS.-From Photos, 
etc,, we make you the “ Plates, ’’ from which 
on a type printing press you can have the 
cards printed in one or more colors. Send 
for L. D. Samples. Gatchel_ & Manning, 
Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 





to first purchasers. Write for particulars 
395 Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 





EDUCATIONAL 








COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
‘o 


expe " 
for her high scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address Registrar Vincent B. Fisk. 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES in” 


French, German, Spanish, tin, and 
Greek, given at home; also Commercial 
French, German, and Spanish. Native in- 


structors. Send for free information. 


Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 


Boylston St., Boston. 








Vacuum Cap 


OUR VACUUM OAP when use 


a few 
minutes each day draws the bloo 


to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 
rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee, 
rite for free particulars. The Modern 
acuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block, Denver. 





Photo-Engravers 
Catalogue and advertisement requirements 
of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 
les and further information. Gatchel & 
anning, Illustrators and Engravers, Phila 





Miniatures 
Miniature Portraits. Ivory or Porcelain. 
High-grade work copied from any picture. 
Price reasonable. Write A. WILSEY PAaRT- 
RIOK, 18 Pier Street, Yonkers, N, Y, 











OUR WOMEN READERS 


who excel in the arts and sciences of Housewifery, who can make jellies, preserves, and pickles or who can do fine needle- 
work, will find in these classified columns a sinple way of creating an enormous field for the sale of their wares at good 
prices. 4] Possibly you’ve never thought of such a thing. 


If not, just give the subject a little consideration in the future, 


It’s worth thinking about. You can sell what you make to a public composed of 160,000 families, a large proportion or 
whom would be glad to have an opportunity of purchasing of you. 


{| The cost of advertising in the Classified Columns 
is only 65 cents per line of 6 words, 


If you are in doubt as to preparation of copy, etc., let us help you. 
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Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The APPRECIATION 
OF LITERATURE 


By Professor George E. Woodberry 


is at once a book of culture and entertain- 
ment. Professor Woodberry is eminently 
qualified to appraise literature, and his 
measure of Keats, Shelly, Byron, Lamb, and 
other writers, is just the authoritative opin- 
ion needed to define the place of each. 

Well printed and well illustrated; the 
book is admirably adapted for teachers, 
literary workmen and the general reader. 

In the same series: 


THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, 4to, 8oillus- 
WORMOIRE, OSoSdeicca te coeee ees Net, $1.50 


THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. 
By RussELL STuRGIs. 4to, 85 illus- 
RXTE, 5 isos’ ceiaisiaschc eles ealarere Net, 1.50 


HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. 
By RussELL Sturcis. A Popular 
Guide to the Appreciation of Build- 
ings. 4to, 88 illustrations....Net, 1.50 


Send for A Short List of Popular Art Books 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers 


33-37 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


WE WILL MAIL YOU 


SELECTIONS by 
AUTHORS on 
SUBJECTS in 


the Humboldt Library of Science, 
Each a Complete Book 


20TH* CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 W. 16th Street Sr New York City 























COST OVER $7 ELSEWHERE 














VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


-The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


' Dictionary Series. ‘A marvel of condensed informa- 


tion.”’ 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible Jeather, cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra, 
Funk & Wagnails Company, New York and London. 


JUST READY 


STARS ome 
OPERA 


(New Edition), By Manet Wacnatts. ‘This popular 
work contains descriptive sketches of the plots aad the 
music of Semiramide, Faust, Werther, Carmen, Lohengrin, 
Aida, The Huguenots, The Flying Dutchman, Hamlet, 
Lakmé, Pagliacci, and Orpheus and Eurydice, and inti- 
mate personal chats with the leading opera prima donne. 
The ew Edition contains a considerable amount of new 
matter, including interviews with Mmes. Melba, Calvé 
and Geraldine Farrar, and a new analysis of Madame 
Butterfly. tzmo, Cloth, 400 pp., half-tone portraits of 
many singers. $1.20, ze#. By mail, $1.30, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 














Messrs. Duffield & Company’s 
New and Forthcoming Books 


TWO STRIKING NOVELS 


The Successor BY RICHARD PRYCE | Three Weeks psy ELINoR GLYN 


A particularly clever story involving an | “ A cleverly told tale, full of dainty senti- 


heir to a great English estate. Handled é : aay 
with a pet fcewtadee of human nature. | ™¢"t of poetic dreaming and dramatic tach: 


$1.50 postpaid. | dent.”—Brooklya Eagle. $1.50 postpaid. 
BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Painters and Sculptors 











Historic Churches of America 
BY KENYON Cox | BY NELLIE URNER WALLINGTON 
Author of “Old Masters and New,” | Introduction by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Of Mr. Cox’s first volume the New York | Facts and pictures of famous American 
Evening Post says: places of worship. 


‘* Visitors to Europe who care eee aa Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


Postage, 16 cents. 






for the art either of yesterday 
or of three hundred years ago 
would do well to put it into 
their trunks, or, better, their 
handbags. ” 

Illustrated, $2.50 net. 
Postage, 18 cents. 


The Holy Graal 
and Other 
Fragments 

Being the uncomple- 
ted parts of The Arthu- 
rian Dramas of Richard 
Hovey, to which are 
added an Introduction 
and Notes by Mrs. 
Richard Hovey and a 
Preface by Bliss Carman 

$1.25 net postage, sc. 

Houses for Town 
or Country 

BY WILLIAM HERBERT 

Suggestions for home builders 


140 pictures. $2.00 net. 
Postage, 18c. 


Plays of Our 
Forefathers 


By CHARLES MILLs 
GAYLEY 
of the University of California 
The origin and devel- 
opment of early Miracle 
and Morality Plays, 
with reproductions of 
old wood cuts. 
$3.50 net; postage, 24c. 
Familiar Faces 


BY HARRY GRAHAM 
Author of “ Misrepresentative 
Men.’ 


Another jolly book 
} of verse by this witty 
author, with character- 
istic illustrations by 
Tom Hall. 


FROM “ PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS”? $1.00, postpaid. 


THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


Special prospectus sent on application, 





A series of reprints in which will be included various volumes indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the poet, under the general editorship of Professor I. GOLLANCz, editor 
of the Temple Shakespeare. The Library will include, among many other books, the 
following volumes: 


The Old Spelling Shakespeare 


40 volumes, in the Elizabethan orthography, the text 
edited by Dr. FurNIvALL. 


| Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia 
Shakespeare’s Holinshed | 


The original of ‘A Winter’s Tale.” 
Lodge’s Rosalynde 


The original of ‘‘As You Like It,” edited by W. 
W. Gree, M.A. 


DUFFIELD = COMPANY 


36EAST 21° ST" NEW YORK 


Edited by the late W. G. Boswe..-STonsz. 

















An advertisement in The Literary Digest reaches the most influential classes 
through the mosi influential News-Magasine. All sides of the world’s 
news, without our views, ts the unique policy of The Literary Digest. 
You see things as they are—not as we think they should be. 





SEND FOR A COPY ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


The best friend of all, both in business and outside it (since these are less likely to have a lawyer at hand), 
The Famous Legal Standard 


PARSONS’ LAWS OF BUSINESS 


See descriptive advt. in Lrr—ERARY DIGEST, Sept. 28th, first under ‘“‘ New Publications,” If satisfied, send $3.50 to 
the publishers; if not, notify them and they will send stamps for its return. The S. S. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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E. distribute our circulation where 


q Five Popular Pew Books }}..icer or 


| @,_ This bookstore we have consistently tried 
ose to interest in the contents of The Literary 

| | THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON CROW iteest. ints New ‘Bock ‘Mows, tie 

i | By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON circulation among book buyers. 

i Author of “‘ Beverley of Graustark,’’ ‘‘ Graustark,”’ etc., etc. qd. We have mailed copies of monthly issu es, 

not once or twice, but continuously for the 











i «« The Daughter of Anderson Crow’’ has all the elements 


i of the earlier novels which have given Mr. McCutcheon past year, ever since we established the 
4 such a wonderfully widespread popularity. In addition, department “A Guide to the New Books,” : 
edited by Francis W. Halsey. 


mistakes and disasters of foolish, kind-hearted old Anderson 
Crow, the town marshal, will call forth many a laugh, 
hi and much liking for this most gullible of detectives and 
kindest of foster fathers. 


@_, That we have succeeded in interesting 
these bookstores is evidenced by the many 
letters of commendation we have received. 


4567 Booksellers located in 1142 
cities. Eighty-four per cent of our 
total circulation is delivered to annual 
subscribers in these cities. 


t 
| there is a remarkable piece of character drawing. The 
} 





12mo, cloth, $1.50 





THE STOOPING LADY By Maurice HEWLETT 
Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘ Richard Yea and Nay.” 


For distinction of style and aristocracy of touch Mr. Hewlett is second to none among the living 
ily | English writers. e bd 

i} The lady ‘* stoops’’ to one far beneath her in station, but a man genuinely worthy of her devotion. The Literar y Digest 
The scene is laid in London in the earlier part of the last century, the time of the great Napoleon. 


How the reader is made to realize the supercilious and almost inhuman attitude of the privileged classes 
toward the common people and how the injustice of it is brought home to him is hinted at in the title 








The Stooping Lady. ‘The story is brought to a most powerful and dramatic conclusion, one which 
perhaps has never been equalled by Mr. Hewlett and which will bear favorable comparison with anything 


“JUST THE RIGHT WORD” 


‘This book will do more to secure rhetorical 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expres- 





in English literature. Illustrated 12mo, cloth, $1.50. a pte i 9 Aggy gy “Rone a : 


Polytechnic Institute. : 
English Synonyms, 

age ; 
Antonyms, and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated syno- 
$1.50 nyms. Nearly 4.500 classified antonyes. Cor- 
rect use of prepositions shown by illustrative 4 
examples. Hints and helps onthe accurate uss 1 
of words, revealing surprising possibilities of 
fulness, freedom, and variety of utterance. By 
Jas. C FERNALD, Editor Syn., Ant., and Prep. 
Department in the Standard I ictionary. 


First Satisfactory Attempt 


“Tt is, indeed, the first satisfactory attempt 
in its field.”’°—The Brooklyn Citizen. 


12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. i 
; Price, $1.50 Net. a 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


MY LADY CAPRICE By Jerrery Farnou 
With full-page illustrations in color by Charlotte Weber Ditzlér, and border decorations by 
1. 3B; Hapgood. 80, tite Boxed, ws obi tenes fk kee Spa 50 


THOSE QUEER BROWNS By Frorence Morse Kincsiey 


Author of ‘‘ The Resurregtion of Miss Cynthia,’ “‘ The Singular Miss Smith,” etc., etc. Frontis- 
piece and inlay on cover by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, cloth 5 hietuathi es 


HER SON By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL 
Author of “ Brothers,” “ The Hill,” etc., etc. Frontispiece by Walter Everett. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers 




















Correct Answers for Children to Half a Million Questions 


CHAMPLIN’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIAS 


COMMON THINGS PERSONS AND PLACES LITERATURE AND ART 
GAMES AND SPORTS NATURAL HISTORY 


Five large, well-bound volumes, revised up to date, each complete in itself and sold separately. 


Over 100,000 Volumes in School and Public Libraries 
Ask teachers or librarians about these books 

“ Arranged on the same general plan as the larger cyclopzdias, these 
volumes prepare the way for an intelligent and ready use of other books of 
reference. Cover the usual range of subjects arising in school and home 
reading. Their diligent use can hardly fail to start the pupil along the 
road tothat self-education which must supplement all the school can do 

for hini. “The language is simple, and pictures are freely used.” — 
A From the Wisconsin List for Township and School Libraries. 
“The best cyclopadias for children. Useful through all the school 

















FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Dr. PAUL DUROIS, University of Berne 
Transiated by L. B, GALLATIN 

‘A very valuable and interesting little book. There 
is food for thought in, above, below, and all around 
every line.” —Medical C. lor, Chicago. 

‘€ Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative.”’—Medical and Surgicat 
Journal, St. Louis. 

‘It is not a dry lecture but an entertaining and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.” Medical World, Philadelphia. 
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By Emmett Densmore, M.D. 
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way by means of biographical illustrations drawn from | 
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‘The more I read it, the more I am enchanted with 
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“A fascinating story charmingly written,” that of 
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“Ttis a better and more interesting tale than that of 
Lew Wallace, because its author a made himself 
more familiar than the late General was with the char- 
acters and the scenes with which his book deals.”’ 

‘*In brief, ‘ The Princess of Gan-Sar’ is as interest- 
ing and instructive a story as has been written in a 


hundred years; it is brilliant, deep and fascinating.” 

—Prof. Purvis J. Brenan, Ph.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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satisfaction guaranteed and payable on easy-to- 
make monthly terms. Send the coupon below. 
“Among the masters of British prose,Car- 
lyle holds a position similar to that of Michael 
Angelo among the masters of painting. Power 
—elemental, titanic, rushing forth from an in- 
exhaustible moral nature, guided by art—is 
the quality in both which startles our wonder. 
Carlyle belongs to that thrice winnowed class 
of literary primates whom posterity crowns.” 
—Wm. Roscoe Thayer in Forum. 


Carlyle’s works are full of epigrams, 
motives and quotations which are familiar 
throughout the English speaking worldand 
which cover an immense variety of sub- 

jects. Every well-read person should be 

familiar with these works. 
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** Read Carlyle that you may strive to free 
men from the bondage of custom and self, the 
two great elements of the world that lieth in 
wickedness.”’—Charles Kingsley. 


‘In his books he pours forth the glories 
and the achievements of his mighty soul 
. . he was a man of intense originality and 
unimpeachable veracity.”—A. S. Arnold 
in “The Story of Carlyle.” 


“Ry force of in agination he fol- 
lowed the hero, the martyr, the soldier, 
the saint, yesthe sinner, through all 
the inner workings of their souls,” 
says A. S. Arnold in his new book, 

** The Story of Carlyle.” 
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The French Revolution: A History. With | Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol.III* | History of Frederick the Great. Vol. I, 
a steel portrait of Thomas Carlyle (1865). 








The Life of Schiller and The Life of Ster- 
ling. With portraits of Schiller and Sterling, 
and sour illustrations engraved on steel. 

Past and Present; Latter-day Pamphlets; 
The Karly Kings of Norway ; and an Es- 
say on The Portraits of John Knox. With 
a photogravure portrait of Carlyle (1854) and five 
portraits of John huox. 

Sartor Resartus; @n [‘eroes, Hero Wor- 
ship, and the Heroic in History. Steel 
portrait of Carlyle from painiin™ by Lawrence. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. I. 
With a photogravure portrait of Heyne. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. Vol. II, 


With a photogravure portrait of James Boswell: 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and 

Travels. Translated from the German of 

Goethe. Photogravure portrait of Goethe. 

Tales by Musaeus, Tieck, Richter. Trans- 
lated from the German. With a photogravure 
portrait of Musaeus. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
Vol. I. With Elucidations. With a steel por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell. 

Oliver Cromwe!l’s Letters and Speeches. 
Vol. II. With a photogravure portrait of 
Cromwell’s mother. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
Vol. I1I. With a photogravure portrait of 


With a steel portrait of Fredericus Wilhelmus. 
History of Frederick the Great. Vol. II. 
With a steel portrait of Frederic II., Roi de 


History of Frederick the Grest. Vol. IIT, 
With a steel portrait of Frederike Sophie Wil- 
helmine. 

History of Frederick the Great. Vol. IV. 
With a steel portrait of Frederich II., Konig in 
Preussen, aet. 58 

History of Frederick the Great. Vol. V. 
With a photogravure portrait of Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick. 

History of Frederick the Great. Vol. VI. 
With a steel portrait of Frederich II., Konig von 








With a photogravure portrait of Novalis. Charles II. Preussen, aet. 73. 


‘No work of greater genius than ‘Sartor Resartus’ has been 


Emerson declared that ‘‘ Past and Present” was ‘‘a monument of 
produced in thisscountry for many years.’’— Westminster Review. 


Carlyle’s keen practibility.” 
“There is no account of the French Revolution that can be in the 

slightest degree compared with this for intensity of feeling and 

profoundness of thought.’”—London Monthly Repository. 


Ruskin asserted that ‘‘ the book oftenest in his hand is Carlyle’s 
‘Frederick the Great.’ ” 
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TOPICS. OF THE. DAY 


WASTING THE NATION'S RESOURCES 


: O other question of equal gravity” is now before the nation, 

says the President, urging the necessity of conserving the 
country’s natural resources. “We are face to face,” he asserts in 
his Memphis speech, “with the 


time tocome. In this turning of the face of the nation to the fu- 
ture, with its several tasks so clearly defined, a new era is opened 
so clearly that the citizen of the faintest vision can not fail to 
see it and to feel it as a fact. ... A program of progress is 
created, which transcends the limitations of provincialism and 

puts the welfare of the whole so 








great fact that the whole future of [= oo 

the nation is directly at stake in _ Ni ak 
the momentous decision that is x 
forced upon us. Shall we continue Xo 
the waste and destruction of our 

natural resources, or shall we con- 
serve them?” It is announced 
that the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission will call a conference on 
the subject in Washington this 
winter. “This conference,” says 
President Roosevelt, “ought to be 
among the most important gather- 
ings in our history, for none have 
had a more vital question to con- 
sider.” Regardless of party lines, 
the attitude of the press toward 
the President’s plea is sympathetic, 
and in many instances enthusiastic. 
According to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, it “sounds the birth of a new 
era,” altho the ideas advanced are 
not new, having “been urged in 
public and private, for years, by a 
struggling minority of leaders in 
thought and action.” But while 
hitherto they “lay as scattered ideas 
gaining strength but slowly in pop- 
ular faith,” they are now “crystal- 
lized into a unity which makes 
their support a self-evident duty of 
every Citizen.” To quote further : 











“The old era passed away with 
the unbridled exploitation of for- 
ests, mines, waterways, and soils, 
unguided by systematic concern 
for the welfare of future generations. But President Roosevelt 
has, as it were, gathered up into one sheaf the various elements of 
aconstructive national policy and outlined once for all the paths that 
progressive statesmanship must take, in husbanding the powers of 
nature and in enhancing the opportunities of the people for all 


Copyrighted, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
CHIEF FORESTER PINCHOT AND THE PRESIDENT, 

In animated conversation on board the Mississifpi. Altho reputed 
to bea millionaire, Mr. Pinchot is so enthusiastic in the cause of forest 
preservation that he devotes all his energies to his government position, 
with its salary of only $5,000 a year. 


far to the front that no sort of par- 
ticularism can ever overtake it.” 


Nothing in the wide range of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s activities, says the 
Washington Pos¢, has demonstrated 
the penetration and grasp of his 
statesmanship as clearly as his 
effort to safeguard for the people 
the priceless natural resources they 
have inherited. “In private busi- 
ness,” remarks the Chicago ews, 
“it is considered highly desirable 
for a man so to manage that his 
property will bring to him and his 
heirs a steady income” ; and should 
a nation, it asks, show less fore- 
sight? The President, it adds, has 
pointed the way to a task that is 
worthy to engage the best thought 
of the nation. Even the New York 
Sun has no fault to find with this 
latest Presidential proposition. 
That the country is squandering its 
heritage, says Zhe World, admits 
of no denial. Zhe Globe, which 
detects in the Memphis speech “a 
commingling of ideas, recently as- 
sociated with the names of James 
J. Hill and Robert La Follette and 
to some extent exploited by Gov- 
ernor Hughes in his water-power 
messages,” points out the difficulty 
of applying any remedy to the pres- 
ent conditions, since the natural 
resources which are in peril “are 
almost entirely under private own- 
To quote again from the President’s speech, in which he 
turned aside from the specific subject of waterways to speak on 
the wider aspects of the topic as follows: 





ership.” 


“It is the plain duty, of those of us who for the moment are 
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responsible, to make inventory of the natural resources which have 
been handed down to us, to forecast as well as we may the needs 
of the future, and so to handle the great sources of our prosperity 
as not to destroy in advance all hope for the prosperity of our 
descendants. 

“As I have said elsewhere, the conservation of natural resources 
is the fundamental problem. Unless we solve that problem it will 
avail us little to solve all others. To solve it, the whole nation 
must undertake the task through their organizations and associa- 




















UNCLE SAM THIRTY YEARS FROM NOW. 


Chief Forester Pinchot declares that the supply of timber in ‘this 
country will be exhausted in thirty years if nothing is done to pro- 
tect it. —Morris in the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


_ tions, through the men whom they have made specially responsible 
for the welfare of the several States, and finally, through Congress 
and the Executive.” 


The same topic is discust in the pages of the New York Outlook 
by Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Forest Service, whose name has 
been prominent in connection with the Administration’s public- 
lands policy. Unless we conserve the country’s resources, says 
Mr. Pinchot, “those who come after us will have to pay the price 
of misery, degradation, and failure for the progress and prosperity 
of our day.” To the present time, he asserts, our superb practical 
optimism has been as short-sighted as it is intense; “as a rule, it 
does not look ahead beyond the next decade or score of years, and 
fails wholly to reckon with the real future of the nation.” 
people, we have been in the habit of declaring certain of our re- 
sources to be inexhaustible. Says Mr. Pinchot: 


“To no other resource more frequently than coal has this stu- 
pidly false adjective been applied. Yet our coal supplies are so 
far from being inexhaustible that if the increasing rate of consump- 
tion shown by the figures of the last seventy-five years continues to 
prevail (and there is every reason to believe that it will grow rather 
than lessen), our supplies of anthracite coal will last but fifty years 
and of bituminous coal but a little over one hundred years. From 
the point of view of national life, this means the exhaustion of one 
of the most important factors in our civilization within the imme- 
diate future. Nota few coal-fields have already been exhausted, 
as in portions of Iowa and Missouri. Yet, in the face of these 
known facts, we continue to treat our coal as tho there could never 
be an end of it. The established coal-mining practise at the pres- 
ent date does not take out more than one-half of the coal, leaving 
the less easily mined or lower-grade material to be made perma- 
nently inaccessible by the caving in of the abandoned workings. 
The loss to the nation from this form of waste is prodigious and 
inexcusable. ...... 

“Many oil- and gas-fields, as in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and the Mississippi Valley, have already failed, yet vast amounts 
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of gas continue to be poured into the air and great quantities of oil 
into the streams. Cases are known in which vast amounts of oil 
are systematically burned in order to be rid of it. 

“The prodigal squandering of our mineral fuels proceeds un- 
checked in face of the fact that such resources as these, once used 
or wasted, can never be replaced. If waste like this were not 
chiefly thoughtless, it might well be characterized as the deliberate 
destruction of the nation’s future.” 


The waste of soil, says Mr, Pinchot, is among the most danger- 
ous of all wastes now in progress in the United States. Of this we 
read: 


“In 1896 Professor Shaler, than whom no one has spoken with 
greater authority on this subject, estimated that in the upland 
regions of the States south of Pennsylvania 3,000 square miles 
of soil had been destroyed as the result of forest denudation, 
and that the destruction was then proceeding at the rate of 
100 square miles of fertile soil per year. No seeing man can 
travel through the United States without being struck with the 
enormous and unnecessary loss of fertility by easily preventable 
soil wash. The soil so lost, as in the case of many other wastes, 
becomes itself a source of damage and expense, and must be re- 
moved from the channels of our navigable streams at an enormous 
annual cost. The Mississippi River alone is estimated to trans- 
port yearly 400,000,000 tons of sediment, or about twice the 
amount of material to be excavated from the Panama Canal. 
This material is the most fertile portion of our richest fields, trans- 
formed from a blessing to a curse by unrestricted erosion.” 


The destruction of forage plants by overgrazing has resulted, it 
is estimated, in reducing the grazing value of the public lands by 
one-half. Turning to our forests, Mr. Pinchot declares—and the 
same point is advanced by the President—that “the United States 
has already crossed the verge of a timber famine so severe that its 
blighting effects will be felt in every household in the land.” He 
estimates that, at the present rate of consumption, our supply of 
timber will be exhausted in about thirty-three years. This will 
mean the disappearance of our lumbering business—now the fourth 
greatest industry in the country. It will mean, moreover, that 


“All forms of building industries will suffer with it, and the oc- 
cupants of houses, offices, and stores must pay the added cost. 
Mining will become vastly more expensive; and with the rise in 
the cost of mining there must follow a corresponding rise in the 
price of coal, iron, and other minerals. The railways, which have 
as yet failed entirely to develop a satisfactory substitute for the 
wooden tie (and must, in the opinion of their best engineers, con- 
tinue to fail), will be profoundly affected, and the cost of trans- 
portation will suffer a corresponding increase. Water power for 
lighting, manufacturing, and transportation, and the movement of 
freight and passengers by inland waterways, will be affected still 
more directly than the steam railways. The cultivation of the 
soil, with or without irrigation, will {be hampered by the increased 
cost of agricultural tools, fencing, and the wood needed for other 
purposes about a farm. Irrigated agriculture will suffer most of 
all, for the destruction of the forests means the loss of the waters 
as surely as night follows day. With the rise in the cost of pro. 
ducing food, the cost of food itself will rise. Commerce in general 
will necessarily be affected by the difficulties of the primary indus- 
tries upon which it depends. Ina word, when the forests fai!, the 
daily life of the average citizen will inevitably feel the pinch on 
every side. And the forests have already begun to fail, as the 
direct result of the suicidal policy of forest destruction which the 
people of the United States have allowed themselves to pursue.” 


At present only about twenty per cent. of the country’s timber 
land remains in the possession of the nation and is being properly 
cared for and conserved. “Measures of greater vigor are impera- 
tively required,” declares Mr. Pinchot. 

Turning to the question of our water supply, he goes on to say: 

“The conception that water is, on the whole, the most important 


natural resource has gained firm hold in the irrigated West, and is 
making rapid progress in the humid East. Water, not land, is the 


primary value in this Western country, and its conservation and 
use to irrigate land is the first condition of prosperity. The use of 
our streams for irrigation and for domestic and manufacturing uses 
is comparatively well developed. Their use for power is less 
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developed, while their use for transportation has only begun. The 
conservation of the inland waterways of the United States for these 
great purposes constitutes, perhaps, the greatest single task which 
now confronts the nation. ...... 

“The planned and orderly development and conservation of our 
natural resources is the first duty of the United States. It is the 
only form of insurance that will certainly protect us against dis- 
asters that lack of foresight has repeatedly brought down on nations 
since passed away.” 


STATISTICS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


IGHT is flashed across a quarter of a century of the struggle 
L between capital and labor in this country by recent statistics 
compiled by the Commissioner of Labor, whose twenty-first annual 
report deals with strikes and lockouts from 1881 to 


shoes ; clothing, men’s ; foundry and machine shop; and tobacco 
(cigars and cigarets). The coal and coke industry included more 
strikers than any other industry, also more employees thrown out 
of work. The second industry in order in this respect was the 
building trades. In the building trades were 16.49 per cent. of all 
lockouts, more than one-half of all the establishments involved, 
and about 30 per cent. of all the employees locked out and of per- 
sons thrown out of work. ...... 

“The percentages of the total number of strikes in the princips 
industrial States were as follows : New York, 27.75 percent. ; Penn 
sylvania, 11.31 per cent.; Illinois, 9.86 per cent. ; Massachusetts. 
7.55 per cent., and Ohio, 6.99 per cent. Of the strikers, 25.12 per 
cent. of the total number were in Pennsylvania, 21.15 per cent. in 
New York, 13.31 per cent. in Illinois, 6.36 per cent. in Ohio, and 
5.25 per cent. in Massachusetts. These States named were also 
the States in which the greatest number of lockouts occurred.” 











1905 inclusive. In this period there were 36,757 
strikes and 1,546 lockouts in the United States, in- 
volving 199,954 establishments and throwing 9,529,- 
434 persons out of work. The average duration of 
strikes per establishment was 25.4 days, and of lock- 
outs 84.6 days—facts which suggest the colossal eco- 
nomic waste incidental to these disputes. More im- 
pressive than the loss in wages and in trade brought 
about by these disturbances, remarks 7he Wall Street 
Journal, is the loss in time—a commodity the value 
of which “the world has not yet fully appreciated, 
notwithstanding the fact that the labors of the great- 
est scientists and inventors have for years been ap- 
plied to shortening the time needed to do things.” 
In their industrial effects, as explained in the re- 
port, these two classes of industrial disturbances are 
practically the same, the only difference between 
them being that in a strike the employees take the 
initiative in putting a stop to work, while in a lock- 
eut the initiative is taken by the employer. We learn 
further that 68.99 per cent. of the strikes were or- 
dered by labor organizations, and that 31.01 per cent. 
were begun either by employees who were not mem- 
bers of organizations, or who, if members, went on 





strike without the sanction of their organizations. 
We learn also that both strikes and lockouts suc- 
ceeded oftener than they failed. The figures are as 
follows: Strikers succeeded in winning all the de- 
mands for which the strike was undertaken in 47.94 
per cent. of the establishments, succeeded partly in 
15.28 per cent., and failed to win any of their de- 
mands in 36.78 per cent. of the establishments ; while 
lockouts resulted in favor of the employers in 57.20 
per cent. of the establishments involved, succeeded 
partly in 10.71 per cent., and failed in 32.09 per cent. 














It is suggestive to note that women constituted only 
9.43 per cent. of the workers thrown out of employ- 
ment by strikes, but 15.82 per cent. of those thrown 
out of work by lockouts. Turning to the causes of 
strikes, the Commissioner finds, as might be expected, that the 
chief cause is the demand for an increase in wages. More than 
32 per cent. of all strikes were for this cause alone. The next 
most fruitful cause was disagreement concerning recognition of 
union and union rules. This also was the chief cause of lockouts. 
To quote further from the Commissioner’s report : 


“The greatest number of strikes that occurred in any one indus- 
try was in the building trades, which embraced 26.02 per cent. of 
all strikes and 38.53 per cent. of all establishments involved in 
strikes. 

“In the coal and coke industry were 9.08 per cent. of all strikes 
and 9.39 per cent. of all establishments involved in strikes. 
Many strikes were found in the following industries: Boots and 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE “MISSISSIPPI,” 


Acknowledging the cheers of a crowd ona passing steamer. 


TAFT IN CHINA—Dispatches state that Secretary Taft, on his 
arrival in China, received “the heartiest welcome that has ever 
been extended to a foreign statesman”—and this at Shanghai, a 
city which but recently was most conspicuous in the movement to 
boycott American products. Speaking unofficially at a banquet 
given in his honor by resident Americans in that city, the Secretary 
pointed out that our trade in China is second only to England’s, 
and reaffirmed the position formulated by the late Secretary Hay 
in regard to the maintenance of the “open door.” His words, re- 
marks the New York G/ode, are peculiarly timely in view of the 
recent disconcerting revival of talk concerning “spheres of in- 
fluence.” They were cordially received by the. Chinese press, 
which leads the New York Suz, after recalling the fact that the 
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United States has promised to remit to China a large part of the 
indemnity exacted after the Boxer uprisings, to remark : 


“It is evident that intelligent Chinese have come to recognize 
that in spite of our exclusion policy, of which not only they but 
other Asiatics are disposed to complain, we have given more 
proofs of sincere good-will than have been forthcoming from any 
other Western nation, and may with good reason be looked upon 
as their country’s best friend. . . . There is no longer any doubt 
that China is on the eve of a political reorganization which is cer- 

_ tain to be viewed with sympathy in the United States. . . . The 
_ Empress Regent has summoned to Peking her two ablest viceroys, 
together with other progressive statesmen, and having enrolled 
them among her most trusted advisers has ordered the Council of 
State to draw up as speedily as possible the draft of a constitu- 
tion which, among other far-reaching reforms, should concede to 
her subjects a considerable part in the framing of the imperial 
laws. The Chinese feel instinctively that a move which aims at 
the moral, social, intellectual, and economic regeneration of their 
country will receive but lukewarm commendation from those 
Powers which at heart desire the dissolution of the Middle King- 
dom, but that in their effort for self-rule and self-development 
they can depend on the United States for honest approval and 
encouragement. 

“Under the circumstances it is not surprizing that Secretary 
Taft should have had at Shanghai a welcome such as the spokes- 
man of no other Power would be likely to receive.” 


SWARTHMORE'S $3,000,000 QUANDARY 


HE trustees of Swarthmore College would get but little as- 
sistance, probably, from reading the advice of the press on 

their duty regarding acceptance of the valuable bequest of Miss 
Jeanes, who has willed the college several millions on condition 





that it give up intercol- 
legiate athletics. Hardly 
a majority of the papers 
are ready to advise either 
for acceptance or refusal. 
To some the condition 
looks larger than the be- 
quest, but to others it 
seems a good chance for 
the college to break away 
from harmful athletics 
and profit materially at 
the same time. The col- 
lege body is reported to 
be a unit in favoring re- 
fusal of the gift. “Not 
all of Wall Street’s gold,” 
they say, would tempt 
them to give up their in- 
tercollegiate sports. The 
managers of the college, 
tho not ready to decide 
until December, are said 
to be divided. The pros- 
pect of an additional 
endowment of from one to three millions apparently does tempt 
some of those who have the college finances in charge. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly treats the question with some bitter- 
ness, and, in evident sympathy with the Swarthmore student body, 
discusses thus sarcastically the possibilities open to future college 
benefactors : 














DR. JOSEPH SWAIN, 


President of Swarthmore College, an in- 
stitution which will either have to give up 
all intercollegiate sports or refuse a gift of 
$3,000,000. 


“The beginning made along this new line of determining the 
policies of American universities and colleges by the Philadelphia 
lady has great possibilities. There is an excellent chance for some 
kindly soul, with an innate repugnance to horrid war, to endow a 
university which should agree in return never to refer to Hannibal 
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or Napoleon. The future may yet evolve the maiden millionaires 
who would assist some promising college on the condition that no 
bachelors be elected to professorships. 

“But if this is to be the rule of the future there should be some 
method by which intending testators may be inoculated with a rea- 
sonable understanding of what college problems are and of the 
effects of imposing their personal idiosyncrasies upon them. The 
colleges are helpless in the face of fearsome possibilities revealed 
by this new movement in private dictation of educational needs. 

“What is left to be done is simple. If testators are to follow 
the lead of the Swarthmore benefactress and if good people, so 
handicapped as to depart this life with unexpended millions, are 
to impose upon posterity their private ideas of university policy, 
let there be at least some method in the madness. Let there be a 
concerted university movement started to establish a School of 
College Policies for Testators.” 


The Springfield Republican, on the other hand, thinks the col- 
lege would at least be able to contribute much to the solution of 


the problem of intercollegiate sports, if the gift were accepted. 
Says this paper: 


“Much as bequests that arbitrarily limit the judgment of educa- 
tors in the future are to be condemned in principle, it is certain 
that Swarthmore could be made to contribute to the final solution 
of the question of educational policy involved by accepting the 
gift on the conditions imposed. In becoming an institution for- 
bidden to engage in intercollegiate sports, it could offer an inter- 
esting experiment to the world—an experiment that would aid 
other institutions in reaching a proper adjustment of the problem. 
Swarthmore, with its $3,000,000 of additional funds, could make 
itself much more attractive than it is now to students in various 
intellectual lines, while its abstention from intercollegiate games 
would enable it to demonstrate an institution’s ability to inake 
physical culture on systematic and unspectacular lines within the 
college both interesting and profitable to the student body. With- 
in a few years the comparison or the contrast between Swarthmore 
and other colleges would become one of the most important fea- 
tures of the unsolved problem of intercollegiate sports in America.” 





ELIMINATING THE COTTON GAMBLER 


HAT the Atlanta Georgian hails as “the most remarkable 
event in the South’s industrial history,” and The Manufac- 
turers’ Record (Baltimore) declares “to be the most important bus- 
iness meeting the world has ever seen,” took place in Atlanta last 
week. More than one hundred representatives of the cotton-spin- 
ning industry of England, Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy there met some five hundred represen- 
tative spinners, planters, and cotton merchants of this country. 
Their object, as Zhe Manufacturers’ Record states briefly, was to 
bring about “a better understanding between those who produce 
the staple and those who make it into merchantable goods.” This 
was to be consummated, says the Savannah /Vews, by considering 
three things—‘*the better baling of cotton, the possibility of elim- 
inating speculation in the marketing of the crop, and the doing 
away with the middleman.” The first of these three received less 
attention than the other two, tho the necessity for improved meth- 
ods of handling the crop was strongly emphasized by the commit- 
tee to which the matter was referred. This committee made sev- 
eral recommendations for improving the seed, storing the cotton 
before baling, and for improving the method of baling, particularly 
for transportation abroad. The Atlanta Constitution, admitting the 
need for attention to these suggestions, adds, however, that “there 
is a far stronger, a controlling desire, on the part of both interests, 
to eliminate the gambling element from the cotton-exchanges of 
all countries, in order to prevent the frequently violent fluctuations 
in the price of the raw material.” President C. W. Macara, of the 
European International Cotton-Spinners’ Association, is quoted to 
this effect : 


“The opportunities that have been given to men who neither 
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grow nor spin cotton, nor are legitimately interested in its distribu- 
tion, to bring about ruinous fluctuations in the price of raw mate- 
rial, are an evil more prejudicial to the cotton business than any 
other which now exists. The baling and warehousing of your 
staple have not been as satisfactory as you and we desire, but the 
evil I have mentioned is vastly more pernicious in its effects. . . . 

“We wish the market to be responsive to the ordinary laws of 
supply and demand. We want your cotton and are prepared to pay 
for it a price which will adequately reward your farmers for their 
outlay of capital and their employment of labor. The interests of 
the cotton-growers and the spinners of cotton are identical. The 
burdens imposed upon business and the disastrous influence of 
gambling operations upon all who are legitimately concerned in 
the progress of the industry, which is second only in importance to 
agriculture itself, can not be exaggerated. It has led to the dis- 
location of business, to the stopping of mills, and to the ruin of 
many, including not a few of the speculators themselves. Tosuch 
lengths has the evil extended that the need for a world-wide organ- 
ization to combat the operations of the speculators was brought 
home to all Europe four years ago.” 


That the purpose of the Farmers’ Union, now an organization 
with 1,600,000 members, is to bring about the overthrow of cotton 
speculation is asserted by Zhe Constitution. It was largely to this 
end that the recent meeting of spinners and growers was brought 
about. We read: 


“It has its perfected organization of business agents—county, 
State, and national—who are to-day transacting in bulk the busi- 
ness of its members. In the organization of these business agents 
the Farmers’ Union has practically already perfected a system 
through which it is prepared to sell as well as to buy; through 
which it is prepared to meet the spinners of the world on a busi- 
ness footing, and ship the cotton direct from the farm to the mill; 
through which it is qualified to give the best of guaranties of good 
faith in the performance of contract.” 


The Chicago 77zbune thinks some good may have resulted from 
this conference, for the present cotton-market operations, it 
finds, are extremely hurtful to both the growers and the spinners. 
It says: 


“For several years the great British manufacturers have been 
on the tenter-hooks because of the frequent activity of speculation 
in the cotton-market. It may have been sport for the speculators, 
but it was death for the spinners. Often they have been afraid to 
buy because they feared the high prices prevailing were artificial 
and could not be maintained long. If they were to buy and cotton 
were to go down, rivals who had waited for the drop would be able 
to make cheaper cloths and undersell them. If they did not buy 
they might have to close their mills. The occasional cornering of 
cotton has done more than all else to induce foreign manufacturers 
to encourage its growth in other countries than this, so that they 
might be no longer dependent on the American supply.” 


The practicability of doing away with the cotton-exchanges en- 
tirely is, however, a much-discust question. The Richmond 
News Leader speaks for many of the Southern papers when it as- 
serts that “it is entirely possible, in this day of quick communica- 
tion and transportation, for the men who grow cotton and the men 
who make cotton into yarn and fabric to trade with each other 
directly, to confer, to fix prices according to the realities of the 
crop and the market and the public requirements.” The Savannah 
News, on the other hand, recognizes the necessity for the middle- 
men under present conditions. 

The views of New York cotton merchants, quoted in Zhe Jour- 
nal of Commerce, are, quite naturally, perhaps, almost unanimous 
in insisting upon the need for the middleman. One of these men, 
Mr. Atwood Violett, is thus quoted : 


“The question of finance must be considered as well as that of 
time. The cotton-grower has many quick expenses, with none too 
much capital, and ready money at certain seasons of the year to 
almost the value of his entire crop must be forthcoming. The 
warehousing combination could not furnish it, for the reason that 
no banks could be found to stand behind sucha scheme. There- 
fore, the purchaser of the cotton would have to be depended upon. 


But how about the time required to complete the transaction? The 
agents would make the trade, and then the cotton would be sent to 
the seaboard to be loaded on slow vessels. These vessels would 
wait for a cargo from one week to four weeks, sailing just in time 
to get clearance papers within the month. From eleven to eight- 
een days would be required for the trips to Liverpool or Manches- 
ter. Then if the cotton was accepted and paid for, the question of 
exchange would come in. It would be from three to six months 
before the grower or the warehouse interests could hope to have 
the cash in hand. In the mean while, what would become of the 
poor farmer, his creditors and dependents? If all cotton-growers, 
or even a fair percentage of them, were wealthy and good business 
men with an intimate knowledge of domestic and foreign trade re- 
lations, the scheme might work out. As things are it as not prac- 
ticable, and it doesn’t take much of a business man to realize it.” 





A WOMAN'S DEFENSE OF WAR 


ERHAPS some who are disappointed by the slight tangible 
results of the Hague Peace Conference may find a certain 

cold comfort in the unanimous assurances of a bishop, preaching 
to soldiers, and of a wo- 
man, writing in a wo- 
man’s magazine, that war, 
after all, is a good thing, 
inasmuch as it is a neces- 
sary condition of growth. 
If our brute ancestors, 
says Mrs. Adelaide Rey- 
nolds Haldeman, had by 
a sort of “ Hague Confer- 
ence” established univer- 
sal peace in those dim 
ages, “there would never 
have been evolved what 
we call a human race, and 
man would have been, 
today, a brute among 
brutes.” Bishop Potter 
is also quoted by the pa- 
pers as dwelling in a 
recent sermon on the idea 
that the ascent of man MRS. ADELAIDE REYNOLDS HALDEMAN, 


has been accomplished Editor of a business-woman’s magazine, who 

defends war on the ground that it is a neces- 
through warfare. He be- sary accompaniment of racial progress. 
lieves, according to the 


reporters, that “until the last day of earth there will be armies 
and there will be war,” and he characterizes the Hague Con- 
ference as “only a poet’s dream.” Not quite so irremediably, 
however, would Mrs. Haldeman shatter that dream. “Society,” 
she argues—writing in Zhe Modern World (Denver), a business 
woman’s magazine of which she is the editor—“is in a process of 
growth, has not yet arrived at its maturity, or its equilibrium of 
forces, and therefore must have its public and private war until 
social adaptation be complete, and war, thereby, come to an end.” 
But in the mean time it is well, she holds, that “the so-called { peace 
advocates’ are in a magnificent minority,” since “with a whole 
nation of peace men you would have a people like the Chinese.” 
The Chinese, it is explained, “have lost the warlike instinct ” and 
in consequence are now “given over wholly to the worship of past 
things and dead ancestors ; whereby progress comes to an end, and 
all things to-morrow will be as were all things yesterday.” War- 
likeness, she claims, is an instinct which, in the evolution of civili- 
zation, “has ever marked the superior, the stronger, race.” Human 
warfare is “only a phase of the great general law of natural selec- 
tion out of which emerges ever the fittest for survival.” In elabo- 
ration of her argument Mrs. Haldeman goes on to say: 

















“To be consistent, the peace advocate would be compelled to 
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contend that the conquest of savage peoples by civilized ones is 
and always has been wrong. He would have to contend that the 
discovery of a new land, with its subsequent immigration, coloniza- 
tion, and all the fierce warfare accompanying these processes, has 
been essentially unjustifiable and wrong. According to that kind 
of philosophy, the American colonists should have packed them- 
selves back to Europe instead of defending themselves against the 
Indians. Europe should have accepted the civilization of the 
Tatars instead of fighting against it. and Christian missionaries in 
China should submit quietly to massacre or stay away from that 
peaceful land, the inhabitants of which are really the most consist- 
cat advocates of peace we have.” 


Private war, says Mrs. Haldeman, presents problems beside 
which those of public war dwindle to insignificance. To quote: 

“Private war is, under another name, industry. And it would 
be the most vicious of errors to imagine that industry, of the glory 
of which we hear so much, is without its slain. On the contrary, 
for every man slain in war, so-called, a thousand are slain in in- 
dustry. To him who is not sodden with the stupidity of ignorance, 
or wholly debauched with the desire for getting his hands on the 
possessions of others, the present system of industry is a monstrous 
crime beside which the ‘ horrors’ of antique warfare were ‘pale and 
pure and painless as a virgin’s dream.’ Why raise our hands in 
horror at a few liters of blood shed on battle-fields, while millions 
of men and women (to say nothing of children) are dying of dis- 
ease acquired in thé shops, mills, and mines of Christendom? 
Why talk of peace when industrial barons—nay, kings—make pri- 
vate war as they please, using as their armies the millions who are 
continually falling disabled or dead in the fight?) Why moan over 
a handful of Japanese or Russians, when girls are dying of bone 
rot in American match factories, and 20,000,000 or more 
American workingmen are expropriated, robbed, and bled (while 
thousands of them are literally slaughtered) in the shambles 
of industry?” 


“And yet,” the writer admits, “if we hold that public war is a 
good thing we must hold also that private war in the form of in- 
dustry is no less a good thing in itself”—inasmuch as it also is a 
necessary condition of growth. Political peace, she predicts, will 
come about “when trade shall have been established upon a per- 
fectly. equilibrated bottom; when national, or general, economy 
can gain nothing, but, on the contrary, lose by war; when the 
human race shall have been reduced to one type, or when a supe- 
rior, intelligent, and powerful race of men shall have reduced all 
other races to a state of helpless dependence, whereby the inferior, 
or weak races, shall be ruled like dogs are now, by fear and affec- 
tion. “But until then,” Mrs. Haldeman maintains, “war will be 
approved and war will be ‘good.’” 


THE NEW YORK TRACTION SCANDAL 


OTHING in the whole history of the insurance scandals 
4 equals these startling exposures,” exclaims the New York 
.lmerican, commenting on the facts which have already been 
brought to light by Governor Hughes’s Public Service Commis- 
sion in its investigation of the financial and political exploits of 
New York City’s Street-railway Trust. But as the Springfield 
Republican points out, every policy-holder in America was person- 
ally concerned in the revelations of the insurance case, while those 
financially interested in New York traction affairs are compara- 
tively few, and “the question of the rottenness of the financiers is 
largely a local one.” There are phases of the situation, however, 
which are of interest not only to the four million citizens of New 
York who are painfully conscious of the inadequacy of the city’s 
street-car service, and to the stockholders of the wrecked Metropol- 
itan company, but to the country at large. The essentially un- 
varying conditions brought to light by successive investigations 
into the methods of “high finance,” says the Springfield Repud- 
lican, keep raw that sense of injury on the part of the plundered 
public which is the real secret of President Roosevelt’s power—a 
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power “baffling and even mysterious to the syndicated wealth of 
the land.” Herein, adds the same paper, “may be discerned 
the main political significance of the huge traction scandal in 
New York.” 

At the time of writing, the Commission’s investigation has re- 
vealed a remarkable system of bookkeeping in accordance with 
which large sums of the stockholders’ money, expended for the 
creation of the desired brand of public opinion, and for the pur- 
chase of an imaginary railway, still appear in the books as “as- 
’ An odd $24,000 paid to Thomas F. Ryan, and charged to 
“suspense account,” leads the New York W’or/d to remark with a 
certain bitter facetiousness: “Such payments help explain the 
suspense of Metropolitan stockholders about vanished property, 
and the suspense of the public from car-straps.” When last year 
the Interborough-Metropolitan Company was incorporated, and 
merged Mr. Ryan’s looted surface and elevated lines with Mr. 
Belmont’s subway system, competition in transportation in New 
York City virtually came to an end. But the most sensational 
revelations so far relate to an earlier date (1902), when the Metro- 
politan Company purchased from Anthony N. Brady the Wall and 
Cortlandt Street Ferries Railway, a line which had and has no ex- 
istence except on paper, and whose paper value is represented by 
a franchise against which an injunction stands. According to Mr. 
Brady’s own statement before the Commission, he received for 
this shadowy railroad the sum of $965,000, with the understanding 
—which he carried out—that sums of $111,652.78 each were to be 
paid from it to Thomas F. Ryan, William C. Whitney, P. A. B. 
Widener, Thomas Dolan, and William L. Elkins, all of whom held 
Says the New York 
American—which exclaims that the time for comment has passed, 
and the time for criminal prosecution arrived : 


sets.’ 


interests in the Metropolitan Company. 


“One of these $111,652.78 checks was made payable to Thomas 
F. Ryan personally. The remainder went to his associates. For 
what purpose? These men had not even the shadow ofa claim in 
this paper railway that itself was a shadow. On what ground 
were they given over half a million dollars of the money belong- 
ing to the stockholders of a public-utilities corporation? If the 
deal had the slightest claim to legitimacy, why was the money 
paid first to Brady and so entered on the books, and afterward 
secretly handed over to these men by means of Brady’s personal 
check ?” 


The same paper, which has always been a bitter opponent of 
Mr. Ryan, says further: 


“ All over the traction situation is written the one word—FRAUD. 
It is exactly as tho New York, the richest city on earth, had 
turned over her public utilities and the control of her administra- 
tion to a collection of safe-blowers, check-raisers, and common 
burglars.” 


And the New York G/oée remarks more quietly : 


“The insurance and other investigators have revealed many 
cases of directors appearing at least technically on both sides of 
transactions. But in most instances it was possible to show that 
the corporation suffered no actual loss—that often there was actual 
gain. It was pointed out that unless the insurance companies were 
to have second-rate directors it was difficult to secure men alto- 
gether free from entangling business alliances. It was urged that 
the offense of duality was nominal rather than actual—that it did 
not appear that the trust in fact had been betrayed. If Mr. Brady 
is to be believed, no such defense can be made for Mr. Ryan 
etal. These men did not sell property to their corporation at a 
fair price, but entered a conspiracy under which an excessive 
price should be paid and the excess accrue to them as individuals.” 


It now becomes clear, says the Evening Mail, just what has 
brought the street railroads into bankruptcy. To quote: 


‘* No matter how rich a field a transportation enterprise may 


. have, it can tie itself up into a hard knot if its managers insist on 


paying experts $50,000 salaries and giving them nothing to do, and 
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if they go ahead buying in paper properties at several times their 
value and pocketing the dffference.”’ 

By this investigation alone, asserts the Detroit /ourual, the 
Public Service Commission of New York has abundantly justified 
its creation. 





THE COST OF LIVING 


S the public ripe for a thoroughly economic platform as its next 
political issue? asks a correspondent of a New York paper, 
who claims that never before has there been so much written and 

















SKY HIGH, 


The consumer finds that bread has now gone up to join milk and 
butter among the heavenly bodies. 


—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad, 


spoken comment about economic matters. From all sections re- 
ports indicate mounting prices in foodstuffs. “The Beef Trust 
has advanced the cost of living the past few days, and the public 
must march up to the counter,” mournfully remarks the Washing- 
ton Post. Yet the consumer, it appears, is not the only one to suf- 
fer under present conditions. The recent failure of two prominent 
wholesale produce dealers in Pittsburg, according to the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, is ascribed to the decline in the demand for foodstuffs 
at the high prices prevailing in thatcity. If the high cost of living 
be due to an actual shortage of crops, explains 7he Ledger, little 
relief can be expected until the yield of another season reaches the 
market. The Pittsburg wholesale dealers, however, say that the 
blame in their case rests with the produce-growers, who have com- 
bined to raise prices, forming a sort of “farmers’ trust.” But as 
fruit and vegetable crops have been short in all parts of the coun- 
try, with the exception of the Pacific coast, 7he Ledger suggests 
that the difficulty may be something more than a matter of com- 
binations in restraint of trade. “The great rise in the price of 
meat,” it points out, “has thrown an unusual demand upon other 
articles, and this tends to increase the cost of these other commod- 
ities, whose prices are already swollen by a short supply.” There 
are no assuring indications of a general fall in prices, it adds. 

The average citizen, remarks the New York Suz, is but little 
enlightened by the acres of matter printed in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and special reports with reference to the cost of living, the 
question for most of us resolving itself into the results of an indi- 
vidual experience. Zhe Sun, nevertheless, has some interesting 
words to say on the general aspects of the subject. 
part: 


To quote in 
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“The people may be divided into profit-makers, salary-drawers, 
and wage-earners. There are no statistics which show with cer- 
tainty the financial condition of the members of these classes to- 
day as compared with their condition in times of lower prices and 
lower wages. General investigation and personal inquiry lead to 
a definite opinion that the profit-makers and the wage-earners are 
better off to-day than in earlier days, and that the conditions of the 
salaried section are more burdensome. While each group will 
furnish its exceptions to this view, the — proposition will 
probably hold. 

“In a recently published article the assertion is made that ‘in 
thirteen years the increase in the cost of living has not been more 
than 3% per cent. of a workingman’s income. The basis for the 
percentage is an annual income of $835.’ The notably weak 
point in this argument is that $835 is an utterly absurd estimate of 
the ‘workingman’s income.’ The census of 1900 reports 5,306,143 
wage-earners with an average income of a little less than $440. A 
selected list of twenty-three industries employing 3,137,000 hands 
shows for 1905 an average of $512. The workingman’s account- 
book, if he keeps one, is not likely to show his income as $835, nor 
to confirm the estimate of a mere 3% per cent. increase in cost of 
living in thirteen years. ...... 

“Growing expenses, however, are offset by better pay, and there 
is no question that our wage-earners live better, dress better. 
and save more money than they did twenty or even ten years 
ago. It is undeniable that wage-earners as a class have de- 
rived benefit from the higher-price levels. In fact, it is to their 
increased income that the increase in cost of living is largely 
attributable. 

“The profit-makers, the merchants, manufacturers, and traders, 
as aclass have profited rather by general trade activity than by the 
change in prices. Their income may be affected in some measure 
by price conditions, but it is not entirely or even largely dependent 
upon them. Profit margins are based on cost, whether the cost be 
high or low. The victims of prosperity, of increased cost of liv- 
ing, are salary-drawers who have no power to effect an increase in 
income by union, strike, or other weapon. Upon this class, with 
a membership of several millions, the burden of higher prices falls 
with greatest weight.” 


This latter point is also taken up by the Washington Pos?¢, which 

















THE WOLF AT THE DOOR TO-DAY, 
Ringel in the Milwaukee Free Press. 


returns to the subject in a later issue. Especially, it says, is this 
true of the clerks of the United States Government, for whom 
“there is no balm of Gilead in these flush days.” Receiving the 
same pay that they got in 1880, they “are being docked the differ- 
ence between the value of the dollar then and the value of the 
dollar now.” 
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END OF THE SWEAT-SHOP 


HE sweat-shop “is now practically a matter of the past in 

our trade,” said Marcus M. Marks, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers, in a speech last January that was 
later quoted on the floor of Congress. Henry White, formerly sec- 
retary of the Garment Workers’ Union in New York City, con- 
firms this news in the New York Daily Trade Record of the textile 
trade for September 16, but adds that the extinction of the sweat- 
shop is not due so much to the reformers as to the landlords, 
who have squeezed the tenements down to such tiny proportions 
that the manufacture of clothing has been crowded out of the 
home. Says Mr. White: 





“The old-time tenement, because of its comparatively large 
rooms, adjoining each other, the absence of private halls, bath- 
rooms, air-shafts, etc., afforded opportunities for conveniently and 
cheaply manufacturing where foot-power could be employed, and 
where manufacturing on a small scale suffered no serious disad- 
vantage. In the modern flat, however, divided into closet-like 
spaces where even the thickness of the wall-paper counts and 
where the family cat is obliged to tread with added caution, there 
is no room for even the meager equipment of a home tailor-shop 
or even a family sewing-machine. 

“The building boom during the past ten years made land too 
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valuable for the primitive tenements, and all over the Jewish and 
Italian quarters they quickly gave way to the larger rent-yielding 
flats, with their fancy fronts, showy entrances, and containing every 
modern convenience—excepting room. 

“Squeezed out of the tenements, and the flats being too small, 
the petty contractor had to go into the loft buildings, and in re- 
sponse to this demand many such buildings were erected. In this 
way the shop became separated from the home, a very long step 
indeed toward the factory system—the goal of the reformer. 
Once out of the home, clothing manufacture yields more readily 
to the modern spirit, becomes subject to legal regulations, and the 
most serious obstacle to industrial reform has been thus over- 
come. What hasso long failed of achievement through the efforts 
of humanitarians and lawmakers has been brought to pass by the 
natural evolution of the tenement into the flat. Whatever, there- 
fore, the shortcomings of the cheap flat—and they are grievous 
and manifold—it has at any rate displaced the barbarous old-time 
‘double-decker,’ with all that it meant to the trade. 

“ «The sweat-shop,’ said Mr. Schoenfeld [an authority on East- 
side matters], ‘in so far as it meant work in a tenement, is posi- 
tively non-existent, but sweating, however, is possible in loft 
buildings. Overcrowding, poor ventilation, and the overworking 
of the laborer are possible there, too, but with this decided differ- 
ence—the women and children of the family are parted from the 
work, which is carried on in the open, and the shops are easily 
reached by the public inspectors and are thus brought within 
civilizing influences.’ ” 


+ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Kentucky should now try to become famous for its drinking-water.— 
New York World. 


Peruaps Georgia will invite the President next year to hunt ‘‘blind tigers.” 
—San Antonio Light. 


Let’s haul our Navy up on the land, lest some other Power should object.— 
New York Evening Mail. 


SENATOR FoRAKER’s friends say that he is dead game. 
the Presidential nimrod.—Aé#lanta Journal. 


Score another for 


‘“‘We must walk in the light,’’ says Brother Rockefeller. 
don’t raise the price of it!—Atlanta Constitution. 


All right; but 


One of the most tangible results of the present Hague Conference is in the 
decision to hold another one.—Detroit Free Press. 


Jupce Lanpis couldn't resist the temptation to make the Alton’s immunity 
bath just a little hotter than absolutely necessary.— Washington Post. 


‘“SECRETARY TAFT wants $5,500,000 for military clothes.” 
it is true, and an active one, but still 


A large man, 
-—New York Evening Post. 





Cartoonist McCuTCHEON suggests in the Chicago Tribune that President 
Roosevelt approves of the Mississippi because it is the Father of Waters. 


An Italian poet who won $10,000 in a lottery says that he will write no more. 
Here, at least, is one chance 


ProBaBLy the Standard Oil Company never will be satisfied with govern- 
mental conditions until this nation becomes the United States of New Jersey. 
—Chicago News. 


A Mrs. Peace was arraigned in a Detroit police-court the other day on the 
charge of fighting. Apparently she has taken her husband’s name in vain. 
—Washington Post. 


THE Waterbury American thinks that ‘‘the South is hopeless.’’ We sup- 
pose that means that we have grown too prosperous to buy Waterburies any 
more.—Atlanta Journal. 


PossiBLy the most benighted State in the Union is New York, which con- 
tains more people who have not lovated in Grand Old Texas than any member 
of the sisterhood.—Houston Post. 


Tue editor of a London medical journal who said recently that the pret- 
tiest girls are the stupidest should cheer up. Maybe she will change her mind, 
after all—New York Tribune. 


THE simultaneous reduction by King Edward and Speaker Cannon in their 
daily allowance of cigars has the appearance of an ‘nternational combination 
in restraint of trade.—St. Louts Globe-Democrat. 

Ricumonp P. Hossown claims to have inside information to the effect that 

Japan will declare war on 





to speak a good word for the 
lottery.—Detroit Free Press. 


A FRIEND of Senator Till- 
man refers to him as ‘‘a poet 
and a dreamer.”” From his 
talk of a race war it looks as 
if his dreams are all night- 
mares.— Washington Post. 


Hatt Caine calls the 
American press agent an 
‘‘unmitigated liar.”” Too 
bad. The press agent has 
always spoken well of Mr. 
Caine.-—New York Ameri- 
can. 





THE advertised revolt, 
which some Cubans were 
anticipating with considera- 
ble pleasure, has been post- 
poned on account of Gov- 
ernor Magoon. — Toledo 
Blade. 


Dr. OsLEerR says that suc- 
cess in the medical profes- 
sion is largely a question of 
good health. That’s funny. 
We thought it was just the 
reverse.— Washington Post. 





From “ Puck.” Copyrighted, 1907. By permission. 











HE BOBS UP SERENELY. 


the United States on Feb- 
ruary 28. With very little urg- 
ing it is believed that she can 
be induced to put it off till 
April 1.—Washington Post. 


Five thousand revolvers, 
seized by the New York 
police within the year, were 
dumped into the sea off 
Sandy Hook Saturday, by 
order of the police commis- 
sioner. This will be good 
news for the manufactur- 
ers.—Boston Transcript. 


I THINK that the excellent 
people who have complained 
of our policy as hurting 
business have shown miich 
the same spirit as the child 
who regards the dentist, and 
not the ulcerated tooth, as 
the real source of his wo.— 
From President Roosevelt's 
speech at Cairo. But what 
is the child to think if the 
forceps keep slipping and the 
dentist fails to pull the tooth? 


—Keppler in Puck. —New York World. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


HOW OUR PACIFIC CRUISE LOOKS TO 
EUROPE 


‘ NAVAL demonstration in Europe has always been looked 
upon as indicating a threat. Thus some of the English 
papers are counseling their Government to send a fleet to the Piraeus 
to intimidate the Greek authorities into taking measures for the 
safety of Greek Christians in Macedonia. The bombardment of 
Alexandria by Admiral Seymour in 1882 followed on such a dem- 
onstration, and the ultimatum accompanying it, which the insurrec- 
tionists disregarded. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
European press comments connect President Roosevelt’s dispatch 
of the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific with the strained relations exist- 
ing between Japanese and Americans on the Pacific Coast. The 
English papers think the order ill-timed, to say no more. The 
French press give the Japanese to understand that it is none of 
their business, while the tone of the German press is encouraging 
to America. “Keep your guns trained and your powder dry” is 
the substance of Berlin advice. The London 77smes remarks: 


“The right of the United States or any other naval Power to dis- 
patch her ships to and exercise them in any waters she pleases, 
either of her own coasts or ofthe high seas, has never been ques- 
tioned. But there are many cruises besides this particular cruise 
in which American seamen might find all the experience and 
exercise they desire. 

“It is the selection at this moment of the Pacific for this great 
demonstration of American naval power which may be thought in- 
opportune by many who fully accept official and semiofficial assur 
ances that the step is free from every tinge of provocation or 
menace.” 


It will not do to drive Japan to the wall or offend her honor, 
this paper adds, and it warns the American press thus: 


“The Japanese Government will exhibit their ordinary good 
sense and calm reason in handling an admittedly difficult problem, 
but they are the representatives of a singularly high-spirited and 
chivalrous nation, who cherish a very high sense of their own 
dignity. 

“The worst way in the world to obtain concessions from such a 
race is to approach them in the tactless fashion which finds favor 
in a portion of the American press.” 


Speaking of the Pacific cruise the Paris 7zms does not express 
any immediate alarm, tho by no means minimizing the critical 
nature of the situation. This paper sees a connection between the 
California school question, the real tho dissembled indignation of 
the Japanese nation, and the possibility of a warlike outbreak, 
with President Roosevelt’s precautionary movement, and remarks : 


“The fire is smoldering under the cinders, and the two nations 
who stand on different shores of the Pacific ought certainly to 
make every effort to stamp it out. But it is the American news- 
papers which, in imitation of certain of their European contem- 
poraries, are aggravating the tension now really existing between 
the white and the yellow races, a tension which no international 
visits, speeches, banquets, or compliments can possibly abate.” 


This great French organ concludes by vindicating the President’s 
order. It observes: 

“Whatever peril to California is involved in the question of yel- 
low labor, it neither justifies violence toward the Japanese nor the 
exclusion of their children from the schools. On the other hand, 
Japan can not question the right of the United States to send her 
ships wherever she chooses.” 


The German press think that Japan will eventually retaliate by 

seizing the Philippines, and the Berliner Tageblatt calls upon 

‘ America to be on her guard and “to concentrate a powerful fleet in 
the Pacific.” 

There is something rather “too previous ” in the manner in which 


a writer in Zhe Contemporary Review (London) calmly considers 
the “Conditions of a Japanese-American War.” He signs himself 
“Cruiser ” and speaks of the advantage which America would have, 
in case of war, from the presence of a powerful fleet in the Pacific. 
He writes :, 


“By moving the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific now, the difficulties 
of rounding the Southern Continent under war conditions will be 
avoided, and the fleet in future so situated that the Japanese would 
have insufficient time to conduct operations except on a minor 
scale. The distance from the United States Pacific coast to 
the Philippines is, roughly, 8,000 miles. Allowing for stop- 
pages to coal at the Sandwich Islands and Guam—or some neigh- 
boring island—this should be covered by a fleet in six or seven 


“In the six or seven weeks of freedom of action thus left at their 
disposal the Japanese could effect little in the Philippines beyond 
invading®n a comparatively minor scale.” 


The National Review (London) writes with less cold-blooded 
positiveness as follows: 


“It speaks well for the sanity and balance of the American peo- 
ple that they have not allowed themselves to become unduly ex- 
cited by a succession of official announcements that, if purposely 
designed to excite apprehension by their mystification and contra- 
diction, could not have been more cunningly devised. When the 
public first learned through the press that the battle-ships were 
going to the Pacific, there was prompt official denial, followed a 
few days later by the public announcement of the Secretary of the 
Navy that the press had correctly stated the facts; to be followed 
only a day or two later by a statement from a still higher official 
source that while the fleet ‘might’ be ordered to the East, it 
‘might’ also be sent onacruise to the Pacific. . . . Now, however, 
comes the very latest to set all doubts at rest. The fleet is to go.” 


This writer concludes his discussion of the cruise by saying : 


“The Far-Eastern sky is cloudless as viewed through official 
eyes, but the unofficial vision either sees less clearly or with greater 
penetration. In aword, the public has a dim apprehension of 
official knowledge. It knows that some friction exists between the 
two governments, altho both governments are anxious to remove 
it. To believe that either the United States or Japan desires war 
is to credit the statesmen of both countries with folly so extreme 
that it becomes nothing less than criminal lunacy. But there are 
important and delicate questions that must be settled, and altho 
the attempt has been made, it is admitted on both sides that so far 
the negotiations have produced no results.” 


“A Diplomat” writing in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin) is of opin- 
ion that the first act in the drama of conflict between Asia and 
America has begun in California. The Pacific Ocean, under the 
present conditions of naval warfare, with swift-sailing war-vessels, 
long-distance guns, and wireless telegraphy, is practically a sea of 
no greater area than was the Mediterranean during the Napoleonic . 
wars. As Great Britain won and still maintains the hegemony of 

-the Mediterranean, so the United Staies, with-her hold on Hawaii 
and the Philippines, should control the Pacific, even if she has to 
fight for it. This writer thinks she will have todoso. To quote 
his words : 

“It is in the tendencies, the disposition, the idiosyncrasies of 
these two races that we see the greatest danger of an imminent 
conflict. The Japanese have shown themselves a restless people, 
not contented with the limitations of their own frontier, and it 
would be singular indeed if after their recent successes in war and 
diplomacy they were not bent on still further triumphs. On the 
other shore of the Pacific stands a nation which in its unfaltering 
progress has proved itself not inferior to the Japanese, least of all 
in all that concerns its Western development. Who but the Ameri- 
cans can claim the hegemony of the Pacific? The possibility, and, 
when one considers the present relations of the two, the probability, 
of a coming conflict between these nations on the Pacific can not 
be denied.”—7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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INDIAN PRESS ON MR. MORLEY’S AT- 
TEMPT AT PACIFICATION 


+ ane complaint which has recently been loudly made by the 
educated natives of Hindustan is that they have no real rep- 
resentation in the government of the country. The Governor- 
General in Council is an irresponsible satrap, they cry. The nine 
great provinces of India are under British governors, each with an 
executive or legislative 
council in some shape or 
other, no members of 
which are elected by the 
people. The native states 
are indeed governed by 
(io) native ministers, but at 
hy ; the court of each native 
A : prince stands a British 
“resident,” or agent, who 
is backed by the authority 
\ of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. Hence the claim 
of the almost revolution- 
ary National Congress of 
India that Indian nation- 
. alism is being slowly 
strangled in the iron grasp 
/ of British absolutism. 
Mr. Morley, Secretary 
of State for India, has not 
been regardless of the 
present perturbed condi- 
tion of England’s most 
important foreign posses- 
sion, and has been carry- 
| ing out certain adminis- 
trative reforms in the va- 
rious provinces. His aim 
has been to give the native 
princes and notables a 
greater influence in the 
ruling of India. The 
princely houses of India 
are to be represented on the Imperial Council at Calcutta, and each 
British province is to have a native advisory council endowed with 
the right of proposing or initiating legislation subject to the ap- 
proval of the local governor and the Supreme Government at Cal- 
cutta. This measure is as near to a representative constitution as 
the Indian Council in Downing Street has yet ventured to come, 
and Zhe Times of India (Bombay) remarks : 
































KING EDWARD AT MARIENBAD. 


It is no wonder a man suffers from indiges- 
tion when he has swallowed the whole earth. 


—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna) 


“It will be greeted in some quarters with contemptuous protests 
disguising a very real opposition to the projected measures ; it will 
be welcomed by a very large proportion of the educated classes as 
embodying wise and salutary changes that will broader base the 
whole administrative machine.” 


The new law seeks “to give the aristocracy of India that influ- 
ence which is their due without diminishing the freedom of action 
of the Executive,” remarks the Madras Maz/, and it continues: 
“Whatever difficulties may be experienced in its realization by the 
Government of India, the scheme is both liberal and capable of 
translation into practise without the danger usually attending ex- 
tensive changes.” While approving the general scope of these 
reforms, Zhe Jndian Spectator (Bombay) regrets that they merely 
add more privileges to an already privileged class and says : 


“We wish that the poorer tenantry could be organized in such a 
way as to enable it to exercise a right of representation similar to 
that which is proposed to be bestowed on the landed aristocracy. 
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A time may come when this can and will be done ; at present the 
peasantry is too ignorant.” 


The members of the advisory councils ought to be elected by the 
people, and not nominated by the Crown, declares the Bombay 
Samachar, a vernacular organ. The “proposals, with a few ex- 
ceptions, indicate a fair attempt on the part of the Government to 
advance further in reform.” This writer adds: 


“We believe that besides zemindars [native landlords and farm- 
ers of the revenue] other representatives of the people should also 
be admitted to the Viceroy’s Advisory Council. It has been re- 
solved in connection with the advisory councils of local govern- 
ments, besides zemindars, to admit business men, money-lenders, 
professional men interested in higher education (such as lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, and scientists), and representatives of different 
industries as well as leaders of various castes. We have every 
confidence that such a body will be truly useful to the local gov- 
ernments. In that connection we would only desire that some 
principle will be introduced whereby they will be elected by the 
classes whom they are to represent.” 


The new reforms are opening up an avenue for even greater 
freedom, declares The United India and Native States (Madras), 
which speaks thus hopefully of the prospect : 


“The association of the classes hitherto shut out of the chance 
of influencing and controlling the Government will make them 
realize their responsibility for the welfare of the country bet- 
ter than they do, and they will in course of time become enlight- 
ened and politically efficient so that the Government will hereafter 
have to face, not the opinion of an intellectual minority, but of the 
representatives of intellect A/vs wealth and historic importance.” 


Nothing but distrust and disapproval, however, mark the com- 
ments of the Guwjerati (Bombay), another native organ, whose edi- 
tor is not “prepared to conscientiously say ” that Mr. Morley’s 
proposals “are calculated to satisfy even the moderate expecta- 
tions of the public.” Of these proposals the writer goes on to 
declare : 


“We do not think that they will produce any genuine enthusiasm 
in any part of the country. The idea of an advisory council of 
notables had scarcely met with an approval even before the pub- 
lication of the present dispatch; and now that the details of the 
scheme are announced it can be easily seen that it contains within 
itself germs of its own disintegration. The Government are now 
in a mood to pat on the back the aristocracy or the landholding 
and commercial classes.” 





FALLIERES DISCOVERED 


HE ghastly crime of Soleilland, who murdered a child in 
Paris under the most revolting circumstances, thrilled all 
France with horror. He was condemned to the guillotine by a 
jury, but in accordance with prevailing French sentiment, as well 
as with the precedent of years, the President remitted his sentence 
and imprisoned him for life. This gives Mr. Rochefort an occa- 
sion in his /ztransigeant (Paris) to declare that the President gave 
the reprieve to indicate his own existence and authority. The 
President of the Republic at present is a nonentity; he does not 
preside, we are told, not even in the Council of Ministers. He 
does not sign any treaties; nobody consults him and he has be- 
come positively useless. To quote this writer: 


“Attention has suddenly been called to the comical personality 
of Mr. Armand Falliéres. 

“No one ever thinks about the President in his retreat at Ram- 
bouillet. The Moroccan affair goes on, with its alternate skir- 
mishes and truces. Kings, emperors, and ambassadors make 
agreements and exchange visits. The dirigible balloons execute 
evolutions in the upper air; the delegates at The Hague debate ; 
the apaches in Paris do their deeds of darkness. Mr. Falliéres, 
oblivious to all these events, takes his accustomed daily walk, and 
his daily nap at noon. 


“No one speaks of him; all but his name is forgotten. People, 
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probably, sometimes ask whether a President of the Republic ex- 
isted. Bets are made at the seaside as to the name of Mr. Loubet’s 
successor. 

“ At last Soleilland came, and Mr. Falliéres found an unequaled 
opportunity of gaining the lime-light. Like a Chinese shadow his 
profile was suddenly projected upon the white screen. 

“The deed was done; the spell of silence was broken. People 
began to talk about him. ...... 

“Yes, Mr. Fallitres has proved to us, in an indescribably mas- 
terly manner, how flagrantly useless is his function as President. 

“Apart from pardoning Soleilland, under circumstances of 
nameless scandal, what has he done? Nothing. Formerly, the 
President of the Republic signed treaties. Under Mr. Falliéres 
everything is changed. . . . The President of the Republic has 
really become a fifth wheel in the government of France. 

“A gust of wind will carry him away, him and his office, for he 
cannot expect to havea Soleilland ready all the time to save him.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


GERMANY’S AIM IN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


HAT Germany’s pertinacity in retaining and garrisoning her 
territory in Southwest Africa is not dictated by economic 
motives, and that she does not expect to find a source of revenue 
or a field of commerce and industry in Damaraland, or Namqua 
Land, any more than England expects to make money by delving 
or mining the Rock of Gibraltar, are asserted by Mr. M. Beer, in 
The National Review (London). This point was scarcely realized 
by the Center and the Socialists in the Reichstag, when they re- 
fused to yield to von Buelow’s demand for a large money grant to 
furnish more forces and a stronger armament for the German African 
possessions. The Kaiser immediately ordered the dissolution of 
his Parliament because he wished to maintain his stand in Africa 
as a strategic point of great importance against England, avers 
Mr. Beer. The circumstances connected with the dissolution this 
writer thus summarizes : 


“Southwest Africa epitomizes in a remarkable manner all that 
is vital in German imperialism: the desire for colonies and sea- 

















THE DREAM OF PAN-GERMANISM. 
Ulk (Berlin). 


power and antagonism to the British Empire. Of comments and 
speculations on the last German elections there has been no end, 
yet the cause of the dissolution of the Reichstag has been com- 
pletely lost sight of. Immediate causes, it is true, are often but 
occasions, or symptoms, still it is hardly advisable to eliminate 


them offhand, for they may just as often constitute important links 
in a chain of events leading to the discovery of the truth. The 
Reichstag was dissolved in consequence of an adverse vote on the 
supplementary estimates for the continuation of the war in South- 
west Africa and for building a strategic railway from Kubub to 
Kectmanshoop. The Government asked for a grant of 29,000,000 
marks after having been supplied early in the session with 77,000,- 

















WILLIAM’S LATEST COSTUME. 


He dons the royal uniform of his famous ancestor, Frederick the Great. 


ooomarks for the same purpose. The Center were prepared to 
vote 20,000,000 marks, but demanded a reduction of the South- 
west African military force from 8,000 to 2,500.” 


Hence the deadlock, which resulted in von Buelow’s final 
triumph. 


Mr. Beer quotes from a book written by Dr. Paul Samassa, edi- 
tor of the A/tdeutsche Blaetter (Berlin), in which we read a more 
specific statement of the German Government’s designs, as 
follows : 


“German Southwest Africa is in the game of world-politics a 
strong trump card in our hands. The expediency of smashing up 
our fleet has, of late, been repeatedly pointed out by Englishmen. 

. It might be therefore advisable, in order to cool down the 
ardor of those hotspurs and to strengthen the peace-loving ele- 
ments in England, to remind them that, however great the losses 
such a war might inflict upon us, England was running the risk of 
losing South Africa. We have at present (1905) about 12,000 
troops in Southwest Africa, half of whom will probably remain 
there for some time yet. In case of a war with England the Brit- 
ish fleet will blockade the Southwest African coast, so that nothing 
will remain for our troops but to invade Cape Colony and to live 
upon the country. I don’t believe that an invasion will be imme- 
diately followed by a general rising of the Boer population, but 
thousands of them who have nothing to lose will join our troops. 
And when it is remembered that in the last phase of the South- 
African War no more than 14,000 Boers kepi the field against Eng- 
land, and that the British garrison in South Africa consists only 
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of 20,000 men, it will easily be seen in how great an adventure 
England will be involved when going to war with Germany.” 


Mr. Beer comments on these words with the following signifi- 
cant observations : 


“We must bear in mind that Germany has up till now spent over 
thirty-two millions sterling on that Colony, from which no eco- 
nomic return is to be expected. It is only its geographic position, 
its proximity to British South Africa, which weighs with Germany. 
She is going to keep there permanently an armed force of about 
5,500 men, and the adult male colonists are trained in the use of 
arms. The new Governor of the Colony, Herr von Schuckmann, 
who was appointed last May to his office, is an undiluted Pan- 
German, well known in Cape Colony for his Anglophobia. He 
was German Consul there in the nineties; but, in 1898, when after 
the storm of the Krueger telegram the Anglo-German relations 
again improved, the German Government, desirous of proving its 
good-will toward England, recalled him from Cape Town, where 
he had made himself obnoxious to the Cape Government. In this 
connection it is perhaps worth’mentioning that the appointment of 
Herr von Schuckmann coincided with the visit of the English jour- 
nalists to Germany which was to inaugurate a new era of Anglo- 
German peace. . 

“From the foregoing considerations and facts the conclusion may 
be drawn that England in her relations with Germany will hence- 
forth have to reckon with the Southwest African factor.” 





“THE PEACE OF ASIA” 


IVE years ago Russia would not have signed any such treaty 
with Great Britain as the one recently concluded, covering 

trade rights in the smaller states of Asia, declares the radical 
Tevarishch, of St. Petersburg; she was then dreaming of Indian 

















THE HARMLESS NECESSARY CAT, 


BRITISH LION (to Russian Bear)—‘* Look here! You can play 
with his head and / can play with his tail, and we can doth stroke 
the small of his back.”’ 

PERSIAN CAT—“I don’t remember having been consulted about 
this!” —Punch (London). 


conquest, and “was looking out for the first chance to attack Great 
Britain.” Now that dream is over, and it has become apparent 
that Russian hopes in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet are not 
worth fighting about. The total value of Persia’s exports and im- 
ports combined is only about $55,000,000 a year, not enough to 
finance even the preparations for a campaign, and the British and 
Russian diplomats have agreed to divide it into equal “spheres of 
influence.” Thus another war cloud evaporates. Tabriz, the 
commercial capital of Persia, is within eighty miles of the Russian 
frontier, so the British could scarcely hope to wrest its trade from 
Russia, and South Persia, on the Persian Gulf, is tapped by Brit- 
ish steamship lines so effectually that Russia can hope for nothing 
in that quarter, so the new treaty merely recognizes what the nat- 
ural laws of trade had already foreordained. Some of the Russian 
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papers think the St. Petersburg Government did well to get as 
much as it did. “Russia could never in any case have gained 
greater advantages,” declares the Vovoye Vremya, and the Slove 
congratulates the Government on “establishing a compact that will 
lead to abiding friendship between the two countries, and secure 
Russia from any danger she may have feared from the ambition of 
Germany.” The hope of a Russian port on the Persian Gulf was 
given up at the end of the war with Japan, and is scarcely 
mentioned now. 

Besides dividing Persia commercially, the new treaty provides 
for its integrity and independence, makes Afghanistan open equally 
to British and Russian trade, agrees that the suzerain rights of 
China over Tibet are to be admitted and, if necessary, supported, 
and declares that no commercial or manufacturing rights or railway 
or mining franchises are to be obtained in Tibet by either Power. 

The general view of the new treaty regards it as a strong guar- 
anty of peace. “It should remove,” declares the Loridon 7imes, 
“an antagonism which, whether real or imaginary, has for the last 
half-century and more continually threatened the peace of the 
world.” The London Daily Chronicle looks at it in the same light, 
and the London Morning Leader remarks that it “makes for peace 
in two if not three very debatable corners of the earth.” The Lon- 
don 7ribune is glad that Persia’s integrity and independence “are 
so clearly safeguarded ” that she is in “no danger of Russian in- 
terference,” while the London Standard sees comfort in the fact 
that there is no provision of the document that can give umbrage 
to Germany. 

Turning to the wing of the British press that are disappointed 
with the treaty, we find the London Dazly News declaring that 
England has virtually given Persia over into the hands of Russia. 

The Manchester Guardian considers the treaty a piece of futility 
and superciliously passes on it the following sentence : 


“The Anglo-Russian Convention seems to us to merit neither 
strong praise nor strong blame. Things in Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet were drifting in certain directions. The convention in 
each case takes note of the drift, formalizes it, and, as it were, 
legalizes it. Such agreements are often worth making, but they 
seldom give sufficient cause for having the bells rung, or for tear- 
ing our hair either, and so it is with this one.” 


It is “a poor bargain,” exclaims 7he Weekly Scotsman, Edin- 
burgh, for “by the agreement we have added to our bonds in Asia 
and put the key in Russian hands.” 

The French press in general are highly pleased with the work of 
English and Russian diplomatists in this matter. The Paris 
Temps calls the treaty “The Peace of Asia,” and adds : 


“It is of great value to France that her alliance with Russia and 
her enxtente with England, which some statesmen have looked upon 
as incompatible, should now have become ratified and confirmed 
by a direct understanding between London and St. Petersburg. 


Our moral standing in Europe will henceforth be strengthened.” 


Speaking in the same tone of gratulation the Paris Figaro is 
glad to see “an end to the long rivalry between England and Rus- 
sia in Central Asia” where “for more than twenty years Europe 
had considered a conflict between them as inevitable.” 

The German press generally agree that England’s position in 
Europe is considerably fortified by the removal of the tension on 
the Indian frontier. Nor are German interests in Persia in any 
way compromised, observes 7he National Zeitung (Berlin). “On 


_ the contrary, the security of German commercial expansion in 


Persia seems to be guaranteed.” Which of the two contracting 
Powers has got the best of the bargain? asks the Kreuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), and it concludes that England has at least succeeded in 
“turning the Persian Gulf into a Suez Canal,” altho this paper 
credits both parties to the convention with “a sincere desire to con- 
cede to all other nations equal commercial and industrial oppor- 
tunities” in Persia.—Zvranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


END OF OUR HARDWOOD SUPPLY 


CCORDING to the Census Bureau, the amount of hardwood 
lumber cut in 1906 was 15.3 per cent. less than in 1899. At 
the same time prices advanced from 25 to 65 per cent., so that the 
decrease would indicate a waning supply rather than a falling off 
in demand. It is concluded by Assistant Forester W. L. Hall, 
whose investigations are issued as Circular 116 of the United 
States Forest Seryice, that our hardwood lumbermen are now 
“working upon the remnants.” The supply, he says, is getting 
short and the end is in sight. He estimates that we are using 
25,000,000,000 feet per year of the various hard- 


in fact, no other use to which the surface of these mountains can 
permanently be put. That they can not be successfully farmed 
has been proved in thousands of cases. For the most part they 
can not even be permanently grazed. 

“It is in the production of timber that they excel. They bear 
the greatest variety of species and the best remaining hardwood 
growth anywhere to be found. Freed from their enemies—fire and 
unwise cutting—their forests readily reproduce the best kinds of 
timber. Outside of local areas of the Pacific Coast nowhere else 
is forest growth so rapid. Even land cleared and farmed to the 
complete exhaustion of its soil will in this region in time reclothe 
itself with forests, if only it is protected. 

“Field estimates by counties show that south of Pennsylvania 

there are in the Appalachians 58,000,000 acres 





woods, which might give us a sixteen years’ 
supply. The softwoods, tho also running low, 
will not give out so soon, for there is a large 
supply on the Pacific Coast; but there is, he 
says, no hardwood supply in the Far West. 
What this means is put before us thus by 
Mr. Hall: 


“How intensely the whole country would 
feel the loss of its hardwood timber, to an 
ample supply of which it has long been ac- 
customed, can scarcely be realized. Without 
hardwood for building purposes, for railroad 
ties, for the manufacture of furniture, cooper- 
age, and vehicles, and for the varied other 
uses to which it is put, we should be in sad 
straits indeed. A general failure in crops may 
affect industrial conditions for a few years— 
a failure in the hardwood supply would bea 
blight upon our industries through more than 
ageneration....... 

“The inevitable conclusion is that there are 








of forest land, practically all of which is cov- 
ered by hardwood and over 85 per cent. of 
which is inacut-over or culled condition. In- 
cluding the mountains of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England it is probably safe 
to estimate that the entire Appalachian area 
includes as much as 75,000,000 acres pri- 
marily adapted for hardwood timber. Only 
a very small part of this is still in virgin 
growth. By far the great part of it has 
been cut over, and some of it has been 
cleared. . . . If the Appalachian forests are 
rightly managed and taken soon enough, they 
will insure continuously the hardwood supply 
of the country, and do it without exhausting 
the forest. In fact, it can be done so that the 
systematic treatment will at the same time im- 
prove the forest....... 

“Much of the Appalachian forest has been 
so damaged that years will be required for it to 
reach again a high state of productiveness. 
Its present average production is probably 








lean years close ahead in the use of hardwood 
timber. There issure to be a gap between the 
supply which exists and the supply which will 
have to be provided. How large that gap will 
be depends upon how soon and how effectively 
we begin to make provision for the future supply. The present in- 
dications are that in spite of the best we can do there will be a 
shortage of hardwoods running through at least fifteen years. 
How acute that shortage may become and how serious a check it 
will put upon the industries concerned can not now be foretold. 
That it will strike at the very foundation of some of the coun- 
try’s most important industries is unquestionable. This much is 
true beyond doubt, that we are dangerously near a hardwood 
famine and have made no provision against it.” 


What shall be done about it? The belief is common, Mr. Hall 
says, that softwood, metal, and concrete will gradually take the 
place of hardwood as the supply of the latter is reduced. Already 
metal is much used for furniture, interior finish, and in general 
construction instead of wood. Yet neither this nor the growing 
use of concrete seems to have reduced the demand for hardwood. 
The problem, Mr. Hall thinks, must be solved in another way— 
namely, by maintaining permanently under a proper system of for- 
estry a sufficient area of hardwood land to produce by growth a 
large proportion of the hardwood timber which the nation requires. 
This land can be found, he concludes, only in the Appalachian- 
Mountain ranges. He says: 

“These mountains increased their proportion in the nation’s 
hardwood output from.42 to 48 per cent. during the past seven 
years. On the principle of using the land for its highest purpose 


they should further increase their proportion to not less than 75, 


per cent. Other sections of the country will readily furnish the 
remaining 25 per cent. 

“The mountain ranges from Maine to Alabama should be made 
to produce the greater part of the hardwood supply, because 
growing hardwood timber is their most profitable use. There is, 


PROF. BERTRAM B. BOLTWOOD, 


Of Yale University, who announces that he 
has isolated a new radioactive element which 
he thinks is “ the parent of radium.” 


not over rocubic feet per acre per year. The 
increase would of course be gradual and it 
would be slow at first. It would be some time 
before it could average the 40 cubic feet per 
acre used in the above estimate. Until it does 
we can expect a shortage in hardwood timber. 
The longer the delay in putting this forest under control, the longer 
continued and more extreme will be the shortage.” 





THE PARENT OF RADIUM—The isolation of a new radio- 
active chemical element, which appears to be the immediate 
“parent” of radium, or the substance from which that element is 
derived by molecular disintegration, is announced by Prof. Ber- 
tram B. Boltwood, of Yale, in Zhe American Journal ef Science 
(New Haven, October). Over a year ago Professor Boltwood an- 
nounced that his experiments indicated the separation from ura- 
nium of such a substance, and he has now been able to prove that 
it is identical with none of the radioactive elements hitherto known. 
He has accordingly given it the name “ionium,” because, in com- 
mon with other radioactive substances, it possesses “ionizing” 
power, or ability to separate gases into their ultimate constituents. 
Says Professor Boltwood : 


“Experiments which have been carried out with a view to ob- 
taining a quantitative separation of this new element from small 
quantities of very pure uraninite have given results which are in 
good agreement with one another and which indicate that the 
activity of the new element in equilibrium with radium is about 0.8 
of the activity‘of the radium itself with which it is associated. 
This is about the value to be expected if the new substance is in- 
termediate between uranium and radium. ...... 

“Strong evidence has, therefore, been obtained of the existence in 
uranium minerals of a new radioactive element, . . . which pro- 
duces no emanation and which resembles thorium in its chemical 
properties. It is without doubt a disintegration product of uranium 
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and is in all probability the immediate parent of radium. . 
Further experiments are in progress which it is hoped will 
afford additional information as to the properties and chemical 
behavior of this new body.” 


GENIUSES THE CHILDREN OF MIDDLE- 
AGED PARENTS 


HAT comparatively few men and women of genius were the 
eldest children of their parents is a fact announced by Dr. 
Louise G. Rabinovitch, of New York, in a paper on “The Gene- 
sis of Genius,” read before the recent International Congress on 
Psychiatry, at Amsterdam. Says 7he Medical Record (New York, 


September 28) : 


“In a study of 74 biographies of great men and women—poets, 
writers, politicians, painters, and musicians—she found but 10 first- 
born. Among 42 writers and poets, but 6 were the eldest chil- 
dren; among 17 painters, but 
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Sometimes the fragments lie on the road where they can be seen 
and avoided, at others they are hidden in long grass by the Way- 
side. When there is water at hand the bottles are generally thrown 
into it in order to be broken with stones as they bob up and down. 
The water may be the sea near a favorite beach, and every holiday 
time in crowded watering-places accidents occur from this disgust- 
ing practise, children and others finding their holiday ruined by 
badly cut feet. The worst of it is that penal laws can do little 
toward preventing an offense which has to be detected and brought 
home to the offender before he can be dealt with.” 


HOW SOUNDS ARE MADE 


UR ideas about the production of vocal sounds, especially 
those of the vowels, have been somewhat altered by recent 
investigation. The Jatest conclusions are embodied in a popular 
lecture delivered in the great hall of the Sorbonne, Paris, by Dr. 
Marage, and printed in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, September 
14). The talking-machine of 





1 was the first-born of his 





mother (he was a natural child) ; 
among 15 musicians, there were 
only 2 first-born. Not only were 
these men of genius not the 
first-born, in a very large num- 
ber of cases they were the 
youngest or next to the young- 
est of the family. Thus Cole- 
ridge was the last of thirteen 
children; James Fenimore 
Cooper was the eleventh of 
twelve children; Washington 





Irving was the last of eleven; 
Balzac, the last of three ; George 
Kliot, the last of four; Napo- 
leon was the eighth, and prob- 
ably the last; Daniel Webster, 
the last of seven; Benjamin 
Franklin was the last of seven- 
teen, and the last-born of the 
last-born for several genera- 
tions; Rembrandt was the last 
of six children; Rubens, the 
last of seven; Sir Edwin Land- 








Dr. Marage was described in 
our issue of June 1. The inven- 
tion of this device shows a re- 
markable understanding of the 
workings of the human vocal ap- 
paratus, and makes anything he 
has to say on the voice pecul- 
iarly authoritative. He differen- 
tiates speech, noises, and musi- 
cal sounds, and analyzes them 
as follows : 





“ The ear may hear three kinds 
of vibrations — noises, musical 
vibrations, and speech. If we 
represent by a curve the noise 
arising from the fall of a rod,a 
plank, or some other object, we 
shall have a wave-like continu- 
ous line, quite irregular, the am- 
plitude of the oscillations very 
great at first and diminishing 
little by little ; noise is thus pro- 
duced by a continuous, irregu- 











seer, the fifth of seven children ; 
Joshua Reynolds was the sev- 
enth child of his parents; Carl 
Maria Weber, the ninth; Rich- 
ard Wagner, the last of seven: 
Mozart, the last of seven; Schumann, the last of five; Schubert, 
the thirteenth of fourteen. The parents, therefore, of great men 
were, for the most part, of a ripe age at the time of the 
conception of the latter; that is to say, the cellular potentiality 
of the parents was then at its maximum from the mental as 
well as the physical point of view. Herein lies hope for Osler’s 
superannuates who have passed the dead-line of forty years. 
If they can do nothing more for the world with hands or brains, 
they can at least strive to people the earth with men of genius, 
who will carry on and perfect the work which they themselves, at 
the acme of their usefulness, have been condemned by the Oxford 
professor to lay down.” 


DEADLY PICNICS—That the practises of the excursionist or 
picnicker who takes a meal in the wilds and then abandons the 
remnants may be prejudicial to public safety, is pointed out by a 
writer in Zhe Lancet (London). The greasy paper and boxes with 
which such persons litter grassy glades, tho offensive to the eye, 
are probably not dangerous; but other abandoned receptacles are 
not so innocent. Says the writer: 


“ By a strange perversity such trippers, when they have finished 
the liquor which they have brought with them, abandon their glass 
bottles in a surreptitious manner so that they become traps to en- 
snare the unwary, having previously satisfied their love of useless 
destruction by breaking them, using them as missiles or targets. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN VOCAL METHODS. 


Compared by study of telephone vibrations; French method shown 
on the reader’s left, Italian on the right. 


lar, non-periodic vibration. 

“In the second category we 
place musical sounds, of which 
that of the tuning-fork is typi- 
cal; a pen, fastened to the end of a vibrating fork, inscribes on 
a sheet of moving paper a perfectly regular curve called the 
sine-curve. 

“If several such sounds are produced together, they combine 
to give rise to more and more complicated curves and_ they 
will produce on the ear a more or less agreeable impression. 
This is the source of the characteristic quality or ‘ timbre’ of 
different musical instruments—the reason why the A given by a 
flute is not like that of-a trombone. Musical vibrations are thus 
continuous, regular, and periodic. 

“In the third category are found the vibrations of the voice, 
which we shall proceed to study, taking up for the present only 
the vowel-sounds ow, 0, a, é, 27, which are found in all languages. 
To study the vibrations that make them up, several methods have 
been used, but these may be divided into only three classes—the 
auricular method, or direct audition, mechanical methods, and 
electrical methods.” 


The first method, that of direct hearing, can of course be used 
only by those with a highly developed sense of musical pitch. 
Such persons have been able to distinguish as many as twelve 
different notes in a single vowel-sound. They do not, however, 
agree in their results ; Helmholtz held that each vowel had its fun- 
damental note and an infinity of harmonics or overtones, which 
gave it its characteristic sound. Direct observers give different 
fundamentals for the same vowel; for instance, the French sound 


e 


it 
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of i (English long ¢) has been said to have as its basic tone the 
note F in two different octaves, D, B flat, and G. Evidently there 
is no fixt tone for each vowel, as Helmholtz supposed. The other 
methods also show this. 

The mechanical methods are alike in using a vibrating surface 
before which the vowel-sound is produced, and whose movements 
are magnified and recorded by levers or otherwise. A special 
case is the ordinary phonograph. Of the results Dr. Marage goes 
on to say: 


“When all causes of error are eliminated, we find that, no matter 























THE CURVES FOR @-LONG. 


The upper diagram shows the curve for the spoken vowel, the lower 
one for the vowel sung. 


what method is used, the curves are comparable. When the vowe- 
is sung, the fundamental note is recognized, but the grouping is 
quite difficult to discover. Spoken vowels, on the other hand, 
have very characteristic traces. ow and ¢ [English # and e] are 
formed of isolated vibrations, 0 and é[English @ and long a] by 
vibrations grouped in pairs. A [English broad a] is made up of 
a group of three vibrations. It may be asked whether we have 
not really supprest some vibrations, so that we may not have dis- 
covered all the conditions necessary and sufficient to produce a 
vowel sound. Comparison with the electric methods is sugges- 
tive here.” 


Passing finally to the electric apparatus, the author notes that 
the experiments depend on various methods of recording the varia- 
tions of current in atelephone circuit. This has been done di- 
rectly by means of the oscillograph, and also by photographing the 
motions of a ray of light reflected from the polished disk of a tele- 
phone receiver. Both these methods furnish results that agree 
with those stated above. Using these results Professor Marage 
has constructed an apparatus that is able to pronounce all the 
vowels. 

A perforated disk is revolved in front of an air current, as in 
the ordinary siren. If the perforations are evenly spaced, the 
sound of ow (English ~) results; if they are in groups of two, 
the sound 0; if in groups of three, the sound a (broad). To 
produce é and 7 (English long a and ¢) the perforations are made 
very small. 

The vocal cords alone are thus able to produce all the ordi- 
nary vowel-sounds, but an infinite number of modifications, as 
heard in speech, are introduced by the resonance of the mouth- 
cavity. By using properly molded resonators Professor Marage 
artificially imitates all these. The resonance alone produces a 
whispered vowel, the larynx alone a sung vowel; both together, a 
spoken vowel. The action of the larynx appears to be due, not to 
actual vibration of the cords, as has always been believed, but 
rather to the emission of air between them in tiny puffs which 
blend into a sound, as in the case of the siren.— 7yranslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A MEDICAL ATTACK ON COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


HE conclusion that college athletics are not injurious, de- 
duced by Dr. William G. Anderson, director of the Yale 
gymnasium, from mortality statistics of the graduates of that uni- 
versity, is editorally declared by American Medicine (Philadelphia, 
September) to be “most dangerous.” The picked men of the 
teams, the writer thinks, should show a far lower mortality than the 
average, and should be extra good insurance risks. Moreover, 
the worst dangers of college athletics, he says, are the product of 
the methods grown up in the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
To quote: 


“In 1855, and for a long time afterward, unnatural training was 
not so common, if it was permitted at all. Finally, the dangers 
are not immediately fatal ; indeed the worst result—neurasthenia— 
seems actually to prolong life, for the sufferer ceases the strains, 
stops work, and gets far below his reduced factor of safety. 

“Statistics have rarely been put to a more unscientific use than 
by Dr. Anderson, for they imply the opposite of the truth. Modern 
college sports must be in a bad way to stoop to such a defense. 
A method is bad if it selects for unnatural strains a few of the best, 
for the delectation of a horde of pimply-faced, hollow-chested boys, 
whose ideal of physical training is to smoke cigarets, drink beer, 
give the college yell, and root for the beef’ of the college. Ifa 
student is so well developed that he can ‘make a team,’ his further 
training is unnecessary.” 

Great and powerful muscular development is not needed by the 
modern man, the writer goes on to remind us. Primitive man, he 
says, domesticated certain animals for their muscular power, but 
modern man has long been inventing mechanical devices to supple- 
ment or replace his own feeble muscles. We read: 

“As civilization advances, the man of intelligence is becoming 
more of a brain-worker, directing the power of machines and the 
labor of animals or the lower races. Consequently a great muscu- 
lature is really a parasite requiring time and labor to keep it healthy 
and also an undue amount of nourishment. Such men are not nec- 
essarily the best—indeed many of them die much earlier than is 
supposed, for they are physiological profligates. The digestive 
sytem is required to do much work unnecessary in men of lighter 
build, and in the race of life the least burdened have the advantage. 
Boys are naturally proud of muscular development and can usually 
be depended upon to work it up themselves without the unwhole- 
some stimulation of a gymnasium designed for the defective. It 























THE CURVES FOR @-BROAD. 


The upper diagram shows the curve for the spoken vowel, the lower 
one for the vowel sung, 


does seem as tho our college sports were developing muscles be- 
yond all practical needs of educated men of intelligence. 

“The danyers of great musculature are now well known. Such 
men are constantly tempted to an exertion for which the heart and 
arteries are not fitted, so that cardiac hypertrophy and arterioscle- 
rosis are the inevitable results. Savage man did not work hard as 
arule ; he hunted intermittently and lay idle betimes. The arteries 
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can stand that kind of treatment, but not persistent high ten- 
sion. Muscular workers do not live as long as the sedentary who 
are able to live ncrmally. Of course tailoring and such trades are 
fatal from infections due to confinement, but the clergy, who can 
live in the open air or at least in good air, are long-lived. Trades 
requiring great exertion, such as steel puddling, are very quickly 
fatal. Boys, then, need not be stimulated to develop a fatal degree 
of musculature ; if anything, they need restraint. 

“The advantages, of a good physique need not be mentioned. 
There have been many frail men of genius, but the successful and 
noted men of the world are generally the opposite. . . . They are 
not necessarily muscular, tho many of them are; but they do not 
ust their muscles any more than necessary. Indeed, many of them 
have been noted for their dislike for exercise and have, therefore, 
never suffered from high arterial tension, and tho lazy have attained 
advanced age in health and comfort. Some of these factors of 
success are mental and congenital, and no amount of ‘training ’ will 
createthem. Thothere can be no denial of the good accomplished 
by proper exercises for the defective, yet it should be recognized 
that the real development is during childhood, and is a matter of 
proper living as well as congenital endowment. Boys may, there- 
fore, be taught that wholesome living will be of more benefit than 
piles of parasitic muscles. Physical culture is not muscle culture.” 


The writer next goes on to condemn the neglect of college facul- 
ties to control student athletics, which he terms an “alarming state 
of affairs.” He says: 


“There seems to be a serious neglect of duty to guard the boys 
against their mistaken enthusiasms. To claim lack of power will 
not do, for every faculty can expel a student who defies them by 
playing any forbidden games—gambling or athletic. In view of 
the fact that the brutalizing exhibitions of beefiness are harmful 
and that the men who need developmental exercise do not get it on 
the bleachers, and the further medical fact that severe training in 
youth is extremely prejudicial to health and longevity, it is a severe 
condemnation of American college faculties that they have so 
neglected the boys who have been confided to their care. It is an 
axiom of the racing world that a ‘Derby colt’ is ruined for life by 
overstraining while immature, and never does much afterward. 
The same law holds as to boys. ...... 

“The stupidity of college athletes is a popular impression, be- 
cause of the fact that great athletes are in the lime-light, and their 
failures in studies attract undue attention. It has generally been 
said that athletics tend to diminish scholarship, whereas it is pos- 
sible that great intellectual power may not be in the possession of 
the athlete. Sports may have had nothing to do with the matter. 
Whatever the cause may be, it is certainly a popular impression 
that scholarship and athletics are incompatible. This is confirmed 
by some remarkable statistics collected by Professor Foster, of 
Bowdoin College. With few exceptions, the athletes show poorer 
results in studies than the non-athletes, considering the average of 
the two classes, tho the differences are not nearly as great as gen- 
erally assumed. He claims that college sports are not excessively 
injurious, tho he seems to acknowledge they are somewhat harmful. 

“College sports should benefit scholarship, and it is time to in- 
quire why they are harmful even in the least degree. If they were 
regulated so that they would serve the purpose for which they 
exist, the statistics would be reversed. Sensible men will welcome 
the time when the class honors will be taken by those who are also 
excellent in sports. At present, a student who desires to excel in 
scholarship is compelled to shun the sports—and this is a hygienic 
blunder for which we may blame the college faculties.” 





EVERY DOCTOR HIS OWN DRUGGIST—The dispensing of 
drugs by a physician to his patients is roundly condemned by some 
authorities, and attempts have even been made to forbid it by law. 
An unnamed writer quoted in abstract by Zhe Buffalo Medical 
Journal (October) argues that such use of drugs is not only proper, 
but necessary, in a great number of cases. Says this paper: 


“The doctor who enters the chamber of suffering at the hour of 
midnight, armed only with a pencil and a piece of paper, is as 
unwise as the soldier who rushes to repel the midnight attack of 
the enemy, leaving his arms and ammunition in his tent. A drug 
administered at once by the hand of the physician to a patient in 
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dire distress is certainly more satisfactory to both the physician 
and patient than a prescription written on a piece of paper. In a 
few minutes both the physician and the prescription are gone, and 
the time of their return in doubt. 

“The general practitioner should keep on hand remedies for the 
relief of severe pain, emptying the stomach and bowels quickly, 
antidotes to carbolic acid and a few of the more popular poisons. 
Heart stimulants, aromatic spirit of ammonia, strychnin, nitro- 
glycerin, amyl nitrite, alcohol if to hand, are at times and under 
circumstances, worth their weight in gold. The general practi- 
tioner should neither dispense nor prescribe exclusively, but ad- 
here to the happy medium doing part of each, as best for both 
patient and himself. 

“ Dispensing physicians have more than once been the object of 
legislative attack, but the universal decision has always been that 
the right. to furnish medicines to his patients is inherent in the 
physician, and it is not probable that the legislature will attempt 
to deprive him of it or that the court would sustain any such an 
attempt if made.” 





A STEP TOWARD COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


T is a disadvantage of the fondness of our daily press for final- 
ity that at every step toward the solution of a problem in 
science or the arts the definite attainment of the end in view is apt 
to be announced. Hence the accomplishment of color photogra- 
phy has been proclaimed half-a-dozen times in as many years. 
The latest announcement of this kind follows the interesting dis- 
covery of Lumiére, of Paris, that a naturally colored transparency 
may be obtained by the use of what he calls his “autochrome” 
color-plates. This was announced last October, and has been 
already noticed in these pages, but popular interest has been 
aroused in it by the exhibition in London and elsewhere of photo- 
graphs made by the process. The new method is hailed by some 
as the first successful true color photography, since “the represen- 
tations of external colors are imprinted by the action of the sun 
alone.” From a description of the process, it appears, however, 
that the resulting colors depend on the accuracy of tints previously 
imparted to the starch granules that compose the characteristic 
part of the plate. We have here, therefore, not true color photog- 
raphy, in the sense in which the phrase is used scientifically, but 
only a modification of the well-known “three-color process,” altho 
the new method approaches the ideal much more nearly than any 
of those where the result is a combination of photographs taken 
through separate color-screens. The Lumiére plate, we are told 
by acorrespondent of Zhe Evening Post (New York, October 5), 
is covered with a layer of starch granules dyed in the primary 
colors reddish-orange, green, and’ blue-violet, which, it will be 
noted, are not the pigment primaries as understood by artists, but 
the true spectral colors from which all others may be obtained by 
optical addition. Says the correspondent : 


“The autochrome plate itself is technically described as a trans- 
parent support—to wit, the glass—covered with an adhesive matter 
prepared to receive the coating of colored grains. This, after iso- 
lation with a waterproof varnish, is coated with a special panchro- 
matic emulsion. Exposure is made as usual, but with the plate 
reversed so that the light, [before] reaching the sensitive emulsion, 
first passes through the coating of colored grains. The plate is 
first developed, then, without fixing, treated with an acid perman- 
ganate reducer, rinsed and redeveloped. The result is a positive 
print in natural colors. 

“The center of the invention, according to the editor of Photog- 
raphy, is the ‘composite color screen composed of stained starch 
grains embedded in a compact impermeable stratum of similar re- 
fractive index.’ If the surface of the plate is.examined microscop- 
ically it will be found covered in nearly equal proportions with 
even-sized round globes of the three colors, potato starch being 
selected as the material which maintains the greatest regularity in 
size and shape. The grains are almost exactly one two-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter ; they have to be distributed so evenly over 
the surface that no one overlaps another; and the minute inter- 
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stices must be filled in with some black non-translucent paint or 
varnish. Inone single square inch of the plate there will be 4,000,- 
00, so that is the measure of the accuracy required. How such 
exactness in measuring, rolling, and stopping out can be accom- 
plished at a commercial figure is the secret of Messrs. Lumiére.” 


The way in which the color effect is produced is not explained 
in detail, but it would appear to be somewhat as follows: For sim- 
plicity suppose an object of the same color as one of the trans- 
parent starch grains, say green. The light reflected from it will 
pass through the green granules and be stopt by the others, hence 
the sensitive plate will be affected only in the tiny spots directly 
over the green granules. Developed in the ordinary way these 
would come out black, but there is a method by which overexposed 
plates may be so developed as to form direct positives, and ap- 
parently this is used. The affected parts of the plate would thus be 
transparent, all others remaining opaque, and the green dots, and 
no others, would show by transmitted light, forming a reproduc- 
tion of the green object. If the color were a composite one, the 
light would pass through two or three series of the primary- 
colored granules, and the result would appear of the proper color 
since it would be made up of dots of the primary tints in their cor- 
rect proportions. Of course the color would resolve into the sepa- 
rate dots on very close observation, and this resalt is reported by 
those who have seen the photographs. In a review of the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society in London last 
month, of which a group of these color-plates formed the chief 
feature, ature (London, September 19) speaks of them as 
follows : 


“The character of the new plates has already been described in 
these columns, therefore it is sufficient to say here that they depend 
upon the usual principles of three-color work, and that their nov- 
elty consists in having each plate complete in itself, and needing 
no instrument, taking or viewing screen, or other special accessory 
for their use or examination. Messrs. Lumiére are to be congrat- 
ulated on their success, and well deserve the medal that has been 
awarded them. As to the results, some appear to be excellent, 
while others must be faulty from the predominance of one of the 
three colors; but, as we have so often said before in connection 
with color work, it is impossible to judge of the results as one 
would like to be able to unless the original is side by side with the 
copy. No exhibitor seems to have cared to submit any of his pic- 
tures to this test.” 


It will be noted that at present no prints can be made from the 
original plates. Each is unique, like a daguerreotype. The re- 
sults are said to be best when the plate is used as a lantern slide to 
throw its image on a screen. 





CURING ONE DISEASE WITH ANOTHER—That a disease 
may be cured by antitoxins generated by the simultaneous progress 
of a second malady in the same person is suggested by two cases 
described in The Medical Chronicle (August) by Dr. Judson Bury. 
These are pronounced by Zhe Hospital (London, September 14), 
from which we quote the following comment, to be “not devoid of 
significance in relation to the practise of therapeutics.” We read: 


“The first patient was a man of forty-four years, extremely ill 
with the general evidences of severe cardiac failure, probably due 
to chronic alcoholism. The symptoms extended over several 
weeks in spite of treatment, and caused necessarily a most anxious 
outlook. Following a hypodermic injection of strychnin into the 
arm, cellulitis developed and involved the whole limb. Yet two 
days after the first sign of this condition the patient’s general con- 
dition began to improve—the breathing became easier, the pulse 
lower and stronger ; and gradually all the alarming symptoms sub- 
sided, and the man left the hospital in apparent good health. Dr. 
Judson Bury’s suggestion is that the cardiac failure following 
chronic alcoholism may be due, not to the direct action of alcohol 
on the cardiac muscle, but to the influence of some unknown toxin 
which the weakened muscle is unable to resist. Hence in sucha 





case as the above it may be supposed that the attack of cellulitis 
led to the development of appropriate antitoxins which neutralized 
the toxins engaged in prejudicing cardiac activity. In the second 
case the patient was the subject of an obscure febrile illness, fol- 
lowed by wide-spread evidences which were interpreted as those of 
disseminated sclerosis [hardening of the tissues]. In this condi- 
tion he suffered from smallpox, and with the onset of this disease 
his nervous symptoms gradually disappeared excepting only atro- 
phy of one-half of the tongue. Here again some such suggestion 
as that adopted in the first case may be applied. Of course it may 
be said that exceptional cases similar to the above occur without 
the intervention of a second disease. That is true. But the ques- - 
tion remains, Why? Is it possible that by some other means there 
may be produced in the body the efficient antitoxins which in Dr, 
Judson Bury’s cases were called into being by the agency of a new 
morbid influence?” 





WHY CIGARETS ARE INJURIOUS 


HOSE who denounce the cigaret as deadiy, or merely ob- 
ject to it as unhealthful, do not always explain clearly in 
what its use differs from that of tobacco in any other form. This 
is done bya writer on “The Cigaret Habit” in 7he Lancet (Lon- 
don, September 7). The author fears that medical men in partic- 
ular are adopting cigarets on account of the saving of time and 
trouble by their use, and he points out that it is precisely this 
ease of use that constitutes their danger. After enumerating some 
of the difficulties of the pipe-smoker, he goes on to say: 


“All these sources of trouble are avoided in the cigaret. The 
cigaret is at once ready to smoke, it only requires lighting, and, as 
a rule, once alight it burns regularly. The smoker of the cig- 
aret reaches his aim more quickly and with less trouble than 
does the smoker of the pipe, and if smoking is to be a soothing 
habit there must be nothing mentally irritating connected with it. 
It is thus that the cigaret habit is encouraged and eventually es- 
tablished among medical men just as much as among the public, 
and once that is so the habit becomes confirmed and both cigar 
and pipe are neglected. The worst of the cigaret habit is that 
the smoker consumes more tobacco in that form than he would in any 
other. The cigar and pipe soon satisfy the tobacco craving, the 
cigaret-smoker is rarely warned in time of hisexcess. The cigar- 
et appears as a mild form of smoking of which the smoker never 
tires and cigaret replaces cigaret with practically little inter- 
mission throughout the whole day. Few can deny that such a 
practise is very injurious to the health, and the slaves to it find it 
hard to break the chain which binds them, Theready-made cigar- 
et is largely responsible for the enormous growth of this servi- 
tude, and to those who are conscious of having acquired an injuri- 
ous habit of indulgence, which they honestly are anxious to reduce, 
if not to abandon altogether, there is one piece of advice which we 
would urge upon them—we have hardly known it to fail. Let the 
inveterate cigaret-smoker give‘up the ready-made cigaret; let 
him buy pure paper and good tobacco; let him make his cigaret 
just before he smokes it; and he will find that he will smoke con- 
sequently fewer cigarets and be all the better for it. Such a 
method, if honestly adopted, would make an end to the ‘ chain’ 
smoker who, when he has nearly finished a cigaret, immediately 
proceeds to light another from the expiring ember, and ends the 
day with an appalling consumption of fifty cigarets or more.” 





‘*Apropos of the recent opening of the new power plant of the Amherst 
Railway and Power Company, at the Chignecto coal-mines in Nova Scotia, 
it is pointed out,’’ says The Western Electrician (Chicago, August 17), ‘‘that 
the new system carries out a suggestion made by Thomas A. Edison. This 
was that, instead of building a power plant where the power was required, 
and carrying coal there by railway, it would be more sensible to build the 
plant at the mouth of the mines and transmit the power by wire. The mari- 
time company is said to be the first to carry out this idea on this continent. 
Mr. Edison sent the Board of Trade at Amherst the following message: ‘Per- 
mit me to congratulate your Board and Senator Mitchell on the inauguration 
of the first plant on the American continent for the generation of electricity 
at the mouth of a coal-mine, and the distribution of the same to distant com- 
mercial centers. It is a bold attempt, and I never thought it would be first 
accomplished in Nova Scotia, where my father was born over one hundred 
years ago.’ "" 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE CATHOLIC PRESS RETORTS 


HE indignation of the Roman-Catholic press is roused at the 
non-Catholic assumption that Pope Pius is opposing legiti- 

mate scientific and historical research, in his condemnation of 
“modernism.” One of these non-Catholic writers, for example, 
says in the New York /Vation that “the resistance of the Pope to 
those new views of man and the universe that are working like a 
ferment through Europe, America, and even Asia is but another 
skirmish in the age-long struggle between dogma and science.” 
The Catholic press resents such criticism, and implies that the non- 
Catholic world are either misinformed or are meddling with matters 
not within their province. At the same time it gives its unanimous 
adherence to the dicta of the Holy Father. Readers of all persua- 
sions will be interested to hear the utterances of the Catholic 
press on this important question. Zhe Catholic Universe (Cleve- 
1and) wishes “to remind our non-Catholic friends who are so 
solicitious for the welfare of the Church that ‘Roma locuta est, res 
jinita est’ (Rome has spoken—the matter is closed).” “It will be 
found,” this paper declares, “that Catholics will be obedient to the 


voice that comes from Peter’s chair, because we know it is prompted ° 


by the divine spirit.” The predictions of dire disaster to the Church 
in times gone by, it is pointed out, have not been verified, and from 
these events augury may be taken for the future. We read: 


“Some thirty-five years ago it was predicted that the declaration 
of papal infallibility would destroy the Roman-Catholic Church ; 
but the predictions have gone the way of so many other false 
prophecies. The Church is built upon a rock, and the gates of hell 
can not and shall not prevail against it. The Church, like our 
Lord, speaks with authority. She has the assurance of Christ, 
who said: ‘He that hears you, hears me.’ Hence we can question 
the faith and knowledge of those who appeal ‘a papa male infor- 
mato ad papam melius informandum’ (‘From a pope badly in- 
formed to a pope who must be better informed’). ...... 

“The condemnation of modernism is no doubt very important. 
Pope Pius X. fills the chair of St. Peter, and our Lord said to St. 
Peter and his successors, ‘Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.’ 
Hence, it is the office of the occupant of the papal chair to warn 
the members of the flock against poisonous foods and irreligious 
influences. 

“Protestantism is going to destruction because it has no pilot 
and no one to speak with authority to save it from the breakers 
ahead and those round about.” 


The Pittsburg Odserver takes to task the editors of “several sec- 
tarian weeklies” for criticizing the encyclical before “reading the 
full text or even a fairly accurate synopsis of that important docu- 


ment.” It continues: Pp 


“ As was to have been expected, aii these sapient commentators 
take it for granted, without the smallest warrant for doing so, that 
the false and subvertive teachings of some present-day writers on 
religious questions which the venerable and learned head of the 
Church clearly defines and authoritatively condemns under the 
heading of ‘ modernism,’ are current scientific knowledge and mod- 
ern life and literature which are in harmony with the good and the 
true. Zhe Outlook, of New York, which thinks that the Christian 
religion is something similar to physical science, says: ‘ What the 
lovers of religious liberty object to is not that the Church bases its 
faith on the authority of experts; this is done by all intelligent 
men in all departments of knowledge. What is objected to is the 
refusal to allow the present generation to reinvestigate the subjects 
and retest the conclusions. If any one attempts to coerce us to 
accept without inquiry the conclusions of our fathers on either 
scientific or religious questions, we have a right to resent and resist 
the endeavor.’ . . . New views, as sectarians are always insisting 
upon having, have no value whatever as tests of religious truth. 
Either Christianity is true or false. If true, it has been so from 
its beginning, and it must always be unchangeably so till the end, no 
matter what views individuals may have in regard toit. It ought to 
be added, incidentally, that . . . the Catholic investigators in every 


branch of scientific knowledge, ancient and modern, far surpass in 
brilliancy and culture those of any other or of no denomination,” 


To The Monitor (New York) it appears that “if it were not for 
the Catholic Church, for Rome, and for the Roman pontiffs the 
intellects of all men would be constantly running amuck. The 
world would be one grand bedlam.” As a matter of fact, 7he 
Monitor goes on to declare, “outside the Catholic Church it is a 
bedlam that meets our gaze whether we contemplate the metaphys- 
ical, the ethical, or the religious order.” Further: 


“From the universal skeptic who teaches that two and two do 
not make four, that there is no reality outside of the human mind, 
to the skeptic who denies that there is such a thing as a mind, or 
spiritual substance, from Pyrrho to Berkeley and from Spinoza to 
Nietzsche and Mrs. Eddy, what a jargon of crazy tongues and 
crazy opinions. In religion it is worse. Consider from Luther to 
Dowie, from John of Leyden to the modern Russian fanatics. 
All are the product of unbridled intelligence, of free thought, and 
‘ private judgment.’ 

“It is surprizing that intelligent and otherwise sensible non- 
Catholics do not see therefore the necessity of censorship of guid- 
ance and direction by authority of the weak and erratic intelligence 
bequeathed to us from Adam. The interest at least of social order 
should teach such necessity when men consider the aberrations of 
injured minds in the realm of ethics....... 

“Surely we are indebted to the grand old Roman pontiffs for 
their decisions and syllabuses, to keep the human intellect from 
running amuck.” 





TO REVIVE “PASTORAL OVERSIGHT” 


HEN a pastor meets a member of his congregation, should 
he talk of politics and the weather, or bring the conversa- 
tion to bear upon the member’s spiritualcondition? This spiritual 
pastoral oversight, which formed an important element in the voca- 
tion of a minister of a past generation, is practically laid aside by 
many clergymen nowadays without a substitute. The spiritual loss 
occasioned thereby is frequently lamented by religious journals; 
but the remedy is not easy to find, since, it is alleged, “the younger 
lay element in the church” prefer the minister to “be a man among 
men,” a “ hail fellow, well met.” “Real pastoral oversight,” de- 
clares Zhe Lutheran (Philadelphia), “is not desired as a rule, and, 
when offered, it seems almost like an intrusion, if not an imperti- 
nence.” Whatever the cause, the fact remains, so 7he Lutheran 
asserts, that “in this age of ecclesiastical secularization, the pas- 
toral office is not exercised as it should be.” We read further : 
“That a similar state of affairs exists in communions where con- 
siderable emphasis of a certain kind is placed on conscious spiri- 
tual experience is made evident from an editorial on ‘ The Care of 
Souls’ that appeared in a recent issue of Zhe Congregationalist 
(Boston). It reports a business man as saying: ‘I can’t see that 
ministers as a Class in private conversation with laymen discuss to 
any degree the subjects peculiar to their profession. When my 
pastor meets me, for example, it’s “How are you?” and thensome 
comment on the news of the neighborhood or in the morning paper. 
He never ventures an inquiry or remark that has any bearing upon 
my personal religious condition.’ ” 


The man in question is not regarded as “a complainer, or demon- 
strative in his emphasis of a peculiar kind of spirituality, but one 
who, immersed in business cares, probably feels the need of spiri- 
tual direction.” Zhe Congregationalist goes on: 


“We wonder if this desire is not more widely spread on the part 
of the laity than many ministers realize? They have become of 
late yearsmen among men. They play golf and mingle with their 
parishioners freely in clubs and social circles. That indefinable 
but real sense of separateness from common men which attached 
to the old-time ministry has gone. On the whole this is well, but 
the gains do not outweigh the loss if the average minister to-day is 
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less eager and less competent to understand and satisfy the de- 
mands of the personal religious life. He is still or ought to be the 
spiritual specialist of the community. His supreme interest still 
is not in men in the mass, but in this and that and the other indi- 
vidual—how he or she can be brought under the compulsions of 
religion and then grow daily in grace and in knowledge.” 


The Lutheran recommends for its own communion a return to 
the practise of setting aside a day in the week when pastors would 
be free to confer with souls who feel the need of spiritual counsel. 
“What but this individual-contact method of dealing with souls 
have we to take the place of the Roman confessional?” it asks. 
It even conceives a way of adapting that confessional to Protestant 
uses, speaking in these words : 


“We need not wonder that the Reformers were loath to part with 
this individual method of dealing with souls and that they purified 
it and retained it. The inquiry-room or sick-bed visitation is a 
very poor substitute for the confessional in its purged Protestant 
sense. What a new significance the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper would have could there be instituted in every congregation 
an individual preparatory service such as is in vogue here and 
there in Germany and Scandinavia! Besides, much of the rever- 
ence and respect once accorded by the laity to the clergy would be 
regained if the pastor might be known among them more preemi- 
nently than is the case at present as one who is in travail for their 
souls’ sake. No ministry is likely to strike a powerful spiritual 
note until it has become intertwined with the deepest longings and 
spiritual needs of a congregation.” 





METHODIST REUNION IN ENGLAND 


Y means of reunion a new church was created in Great Britain 

on September 17. This event, says Dr. Robertson Nicoll 

in The British Weekly (London), “was a historic day of the twen- 
tieth century and marked an epoch in the Christian Church.” 
Three Methodist denominations, known as the Methodist New 
Connection, the Bible Christians, and the United Methodist Free 
Church, merged their separate life in one organism to be known as 
the United Methodist Church. 
writer also states, this church “takes its place with the best 


From the beginning, the above 


equipped and most powerful denominations in the kingdom.” 
Numerically its strength is given as follows: 


“The United Church possesses 2,421 churches, 180,000 members, 
and 322,758 Sunday-school scholars. There are 848 ministers and 
5,621 lay preachers. The act of union was consummated with per- 
fect unanimity. ‘Toward this unanimity the separate churches 
traveled by a difficult way, described by Dr. Townsend in his ad- 
mirable book on ‘Methodist Union.’ But the work of faith and 
labor of love and patience of hope were crowned with a complete 
triumph.” 


The historic uniting conference took place in John Wesley’s 
chapel, City-road, London, and was composed of seven hundred 
delegates. The controversies which from time to time caused the 
formation of these divisions have long passed into history, and the 
only differences that have marked them in recent years have been 
Legal questions were, therefore, 
Some account of these old 
We read : 


those of polity and not doctrine. 
the main ones requiring settlement. 
denominations is given in 7he Daily News (London). 


“The Methodist New Connection is the eldest of the three con- 
tracting parties, and has been in existence for one hundred and ten 
years. It represents the first division that took place in Method- 
ism after the death of John Wesley. The question at issue, as in 
almost all the subsequent divisions of Methodism, was practically 
the right of the people to a place in the government of the church. 
The leader of the agitation was Mr. Alexander Kilham, who con- 
tended for the right of the Methodist people to order their own 
form and fix their own time for religious worship, the right of 
Methodist preachers as apart from clergymen of the Established 
Church to administer the sacraments, and the right of the people 
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to make and administer the laws of Methodism. The two first 
reforms were granted by the conference under what is known in 
Methodist history as ‘The Plan of Pacification,’ passed in 1795, 
but the third reform was refused, and for advocating this reform in 
a pamphlet Mr. Kilham was expelled from the conference in 1796, 
and in the following year, after a deputation to the conference had 
failed to obtain redress, the Methodist New Connection was 
formed. 

“The second of the uniting churches is the Bible Christian de- 
nomination, which has behind it an unbroken and successful his- 
tory of eighty-nine years of fervent evangelism. It originated 
through the remarkably successful lay ministry of Mr. William 
O’Bryan, who refused to confine his labors within the narrow 
bounds of a circuit. Tho he was acting in the spirit of John 
Wesley, who said, ‘The world is my parish,’ and tho he invariably 
chose as the sphere of his labors those parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall where Methodism was unrepresented, he was deemed by 
the Wesleyan courts to be acting irregularly. Because he would 
not limit his labors to the circuit preachers’ plan, he was expelled 
in the chapel at Gunwen, in 1810, ‘a chapel,’ says the Rev. G. 
Eayrs, in his excellent little handbook, ‘the erection of which he 
had superintended, of which he had given half the cost, and for 
which he had given the freehold, with more Jand for a burial- 
ground,’ 

“The third church, the United. Methodist Free Church, is itself 
a union of denominations, each of which had unsuccessfully striven 
for certain reforms in the Wesleyan Church, and, in consequence 
of their failure, had formed themselves into separate denomina- 
tions. The Protestant Methodists, formed in.1827, stood for sim- 
plicity of worship and impartial observance of Connectional regula- 
tions. The Wesleyan Association arose in 1835 out of contréversies 
respecting ministerial education, and the claim of the local churches 
for self-government. The Wesleyan reformers, in the controversy 
that ended so disastrously for the Wesleyan Church, and which 
cost that denomination 100,000 members, was a protest against the 
arbitrary rule of the conference and a demand for the cooperation 
of laymen with the ministers in legislation and administration in 
Wesleyan Methodism. The expulsion of Messrs. Everitt, Dunn, 
and Griffiths, and the formation of the Reform Church, were the 
outcome of this controversy. Ultimately these three denomina- 
tions united in 1857 under the name of the United Methodist Free 
Churches, and for fifty years this denomination has been regarded 
as the most democratic of the Methodist churches.” 





RELIGIOUS EDITORS ON MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING 


OME of the editors of the religious weeklies have evidently 
been brought to the anxious seat by Mr. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, who has been showing up in Cod/ier’s the kind of adverti- 
Mr. Adams’s 
article and the replies of some of the editors were considered in 
our issue for September 21 (page 411). Now comes another arti- 
cle in Collier's (October 12), giving a general review of what the 
editors have to say “in justification or in exculpation of their alli- 
ance with the great American fraud,” and Mr. Adams’s reply. 
The article represents religious journalism as “deserting its most 
profitable patron.” Some papers, it declares, are stirred to this 
action “through awakened conscience or sense of shame, some 
under the lash of criticism from their subscribers, some because of 
waning prestige, influence, and circulation, consequent upon the 
discrepancy between editorial standards of godliness and adyerti- 
sing columns given over to the seven devils of quackery.” Some 
few, it is said, make excuses. Many take refuge in silence. “But 
the ministry and the church-supporting laity throughout the coun- 
try are attacking them with unanswerable questions.” Foremost 
among the influences for reform are counted the “clean religious 
papers.” Says Mr. Adams: 
“The very fact that they maintain themselves without taking 


blood-money is at‘once an accusation against their less consistent 
compeers and a refutation of the plea that without the money ot 


sing that has been filling their columns and coffers. 
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quackery a religious paper can not be self-supporting. Upon this 
important point, here is testimony from Zhe Christian Advocate 
of Nashville, Tenn. Zhe Christian Advocate is under the general 
direction of the publishing-house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The editor, Rev. G. B. Winton, is made responsible for 
the advertising also, which is the proper and logical system, and 
has full powers to reject any objectionable matter. His ruleisa 
simple one: ‘That as far as possible advertisements of patent medi- 
cines be eliminated, and that if any are admitted they must be of 
articles free from narcotics and an undue proportion of alcohol, 
and such as make no spurious claims as to what the medicines 
will accomplish.’ Is the Nashville Christian Advocate, therefore 
‘ottering on the brink of beggary? An inquiry from the manage- 
ment of the paper indicates the reverse : 

“*At present, when we are more rigid in the scrutiny of adverti- 
sing than ever before, and when we have three regular editors on 
our staff instead of two, as has béen customary, the paper is self- 
sustaining.’ 

“Moreover, the Nashville Christian Advocate pays for its contri- 
butions, which few religious journalsdo. It would seem, therefore, 
to be, like its denominational brother, the New York Christian 
Advocate, an illustration of how an intelligent and conscientious 


_ standard of advertising helps rather than hinders a religious paper.” 


Papers that are given a “clean bill” or are charged with nothing 
more than unwitting lapses are Zhe Christian Register (Boston, 
Unitarian), Universalist Leader (Boston), Catholic Monitor (San 
Francisco), Catholic Tidings (Los Angeles), American Hebrew 
(New York), American Israelite (Cincinnati), Congregationalist 
(Boston), Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte, N. C.), Zion’s Herald 
(Boston, Methodist), and others. On the opposite side are ranked 
the papers who offer “ paltering excuse and shuffling evasion,” save 
one who confesses “sea culpa” and makes an open admission. 
The words are those of Frank Willis Barnett, editor and owner of 
The Alabama Baptist (Birmingham), a paper which, in Mr. 
Adams’s words, “has been full to reeking with fraudulent medical 
advertising.” Says Mr. Barnett: 


“TI hope soon to have a clean bill of health. From personal ex- 
perience I know that the man who publishes a denominational 
weekly has a hard, uphill fight to make both ends meet. I do not 
want to pose as heroic, but as sure as you live your articles make 
it mighty tight on the editors of religious papers. It is easy to 
say: ‘Better that they went out of existence.” But when you, or 
any other man, looks his bread and meat in the face, and sees the 
pone grow smaller and the cut littler, it is an effort to do right 
when one’s stomach suffers. But, after all, if we believe what we 
preach and write, we must do the square thing ourselves, or how 
can we help others to win moral battles? I am glad that I live in 
an age when men are willing to make sacrifices and when the press 
is undertaking big reforms against powerful interests. It is no 
time in which to whine.” 


Among those who are accused of “dodging the issue” are many 
whose utterances were quoted direct from their columns in our 
issue of September 21. Zhe Christian Observer (Louisville) is 
quoted as replying to a “protesting subscriber” that “the Cod/er 
articles were written in ‘a spirit of revenge’ because Cod/ier’s could 
not get patent-medicine advertising.” The editor of Zhe Texas 
Christian Advocate (Dallas) is said to plead ignorance, saying: 
“I know nothing about such matters, and am in no way concerned 
about them. I see them in all other Advocates, and take it for 
granted they are legitimate.” His publishers, however, are said to 
confess that they “should be glad to exclude everything in the 
nature of this class of advertising, if we could afford it.” “No one 
directly connected” withthe Nashville Baptist and Reflector is said 
to admit responsibility for its advertising columns. The editor of 
The Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville), calling himself an “em- 
ployee,” writes “that he would not be willing to make himself ‘per- 
sonally responsible for the statements’ in the adwertising columns,” 
while “ Dr. Clay, editor of Zhe Christian Conservator of the United 
Brethren Church, has ‘power only to protest.’” The “manage- 
ment is ridding Zhe Conservator of all medical advertisements 
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as rapidly as possible.” Zhe Christian Work and Evangelis 
(New York) is admitted by Cod/ier’s to have found a weak spot in 
their armor. “Twoof the worst advertisements imputed to it were 
rather too remote in point of time to be properly the subject of 
criticism.” “Some injustice,” Co//éer’s further admits, was done to 
The Living Church (Milwaukee, Episcopalian) in grouping it with 
papers that receive the worst class of frauds into their columns, 
It adds: 


“The criticism of Zhe Living Church was based upon an adver. 
tisement of an ear-drum which claimed to benefit nine out of ten of 
those using it; and of Grape-Nuts, which claims to obviate the 
necessity of operation in appendicitis. . . . To give due credit to 
the publication, however, it is cleaner than nine-tenths of its asso- 
ciates, and is so of its own initiative, and not through pressure 
from without. When it is wholly clean, it can afford to disclaim 
responsibility for the assertions of its advertisers, but so long as 
it does so I fear that it will never be wholly clean.” 


The Christian Endeavor World (Boston) asserts that it was 
“grossly and perhaps maliciously misrepresented.” In its own 
justification it states this case against Mr. Adams: 


“He exhibits twenty-one medical advertisements, and gives your 
readers the impression that they are now running in our columns, 
These clippings, he says, were taken haphazard from a few issues. 
Now the truth of the matter is this: he went back to our files of 
nearly two years ago, and more, to find some of these advertise- 
ments. The majority of them have not appeared in our columns 
for more thana year. And only four of them are now permitted 
the use of our columns. One of these four ads runs in one of 
those religious papers which he refers to as refusing all patent- 
medicine advertising. Another one of the four is the advertise- 
ment of Dr. P. Harold Hayes, of Buffalo. According to my best 
judgment and belief, it is nothing short of an outrage to class Dr. 
Hayes among the fakers. I am well satisfied as to the real merit 
of the third. There is only one of the four concerning which | 
have the least uncertainty. ...... 

“Mr. Adams asks of ‘what nature is the “thousands of dollars’ 
worth of advertising” which 7he Christian Endeavor World re- 
jects every year? Mainly, I fancy, the booze medicines,’ he says. 
One very good-sized contract, not a booze medicine, which we 
have repeatedly refused, has been accepted again and again by one 
of the largest religious papers in the country, one which Mr. 
Adams holds up as a model for us to follow. 

“We do not, however, blackguard those whose judgment differs 
from ours, and altho we think Mr. Adams exhibits in full measure 
that intemperance that generally characterizes a crusader, we have 
been trying hard to believe that he was honest and sincere.” 


Mr. Adams’s reply to the foregoing is this: 


“In quite a passionate tone of resentment, Mr. George W. Cole- 
man, the advertising manager of 7he Christian Endeavor World, 
demands justice from Codlier’s. Few of the bad advertisements 
with which I charged his publication in the Cod/er’s of August 3 
are now running in his paper, he says; which is true, and, he adds, 
‘the majority of them have not appeared in our columns for more 
than a year’; which is not true. Zhe Christian Endeavor World 
has cleaned up to a marked degree, tho at the time of Mr. Cole- 
man’s defense it was by no means fraudless; but it cleaned up 
only after a stubborn reluctance. Investigations of wide scope, 
such as was covered in the first ‘Religious Journalism’ article, are 
not made overnight, and at the time when my inquiries were made 
The Christian Endeavor World carried frauds of every kind 
known to the trade of quackery except the absolutely indecent. 
Moreover, at that time, when every urgency was being brought to. 
bear by the paper’s own subscribers to force out the charlatans, 
Mr. Coleman was taking refuge behind the bland formality that 
The Christian Endeavor World ‘refuses thousands of dollars’ 
worth of medical advertising which other religious papers accept.” 
The courteous and personally appreciated expression of the editor, 
the Rev. Francis E. Clark, to the effect that the Co//ier articles 
‘have been doing a decided service to the community,’ seems of 
small account, considered in conjunction with the fact that when 
his paper might have given needed help in the fight, now practi- 
cally won, it lent the countenance of a powerful religious organiza~- 
tion to the forces of quackery.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


DANCING IN EDUCATION 


ANCING as a feature of the public-school routine in New 
D York has in the past three years proved a most successful 
innovation. It was introduced, we are told by writers in 7he 
World’s Work (October), to give schoolgirls “interesting and 
helpful recreation that would have a real part in their lives outside 
of school hours.” Dancing was found to be superior to gymnastics 
in having, like the latter, the element of “control,” and in addition 
the “play” element. Hence it answered the problem 


monies and peculiar rhythm of a Slavic chardos; the spirited, 
sharply accented air, with the bagpipe drone imitated in the bass, 
of ‘the Highland Fling.’ 

“The fun does not last more than twenty minutes, and another 
group of girls, waiting their turns, takes the places of the dancers. 
But the children have something to carry home with them—a really 
significant experience. The noisy, crowded street and the dingy 
tenement will be happier places because of the healthy, full- 
blooded rhythm that still pulsates through their bodies — and 
through their souls, too; for it means that they have a new feeling 





of finding “the form of organized play which would 
bring the greatest amount of good to each child.” When 
the proposal was made to take up dancing in the schools 
as an exercise for girls, say the writers, Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick and Harry J. Smith, “three things were said in 
its favor.” 


“The first was that in the limited space of the gym- 
nasium, the roof playground, or the school basement a 
larger number of children could be handled at once in 
a dance than in any other way. The second was that 
in a given space there was more real, all-around physi- 
cal exercise in dancing than in gymnastics or any team 
game. And the last was that in the few instances where 
it had already been tried elsewhere, the children had 
become enthusiastic about it. That was a strong argu- 
ment; for it must never be forgotten that the object of 
the undertaking was primarily to develop the play spirit. 
Anything perfunctory would defeat its own ends.” 


The enterprise began as an experiment, and a few 
after-school classes for little girls in the lower grades 
and for those in the grammar schools were started. 
Several “New York women of influence and position” 
gave it their support, for the funds necessary to its 
maintenance, it may be said, are not provided by the 
city. How it has grown out of the experimental stage 
may be seen in the following: ° 














Courtesy of “ The World’s Work,” 


“Less than a year has passed, but already the num- 
ber of classes has grown to sixty-eight, and between two 
and three thousand children are getting instruction. More than 
one hundred and seventy-five teachers, all of them from the 
regular staff of the public schools, have voluntarily taken hold 
of the work, without pay, giving up hours of their scanty leisure to 
it—and a New York teacher’s out-of-school leisure is a precious 
commodity. 

“These classes come after school. The roof playground, high 
above the chimneys and dangling clotheslines of the neighborhood, 
is a favorite place for them, unless the weather forbids. There is 
a piano up there that can be rolled in and out, and clear open air 
and sunshine—good things in New York—are all about. 

“As soon as school is out, the children come trooping up, laugh- 
ing and expectant. Books, lunch-boxes, and wraps are thrown 
gaily aside; some of the more ambitious girls, who want to do the 
thing properly, hustle into tennis shoes and deftly hop out of their 
skirts, standing forth in ‘gym’ bloomers, the admiration of all 
eyes. Then the line is formed, the teacher ‘gives a few directions, 
and the piano strikes up. 

“It would be hard to describe the dances themselves. One has 
to see them to get an idea of the kind of spell they possess for the 
children—how every muscle of their bodies responds accurately 
and eagerly to the exhilarating, well-cadenced rhythm of the 
music, how the dancers move back and forth, gliding, hopping, or 
tripping, crossing, and recrossing, now fast, now slow, according 
to some intricate scheme at which an outsider can only stare in 
wonder ; with how much zest and abandon all the mimicry of the 
Swedish and Russian folk-dances is entered into—the slaps on the 
face (that do not slap), the quaint cajolery, the dignified ceremoni- 
ousness, the whole gamut of mimic social life. 

“The music, too, is always appropriate. It is the music that 
has grown up with the dance and belongs to it—the strange har- 


NEW YORK SCHOOLGIRLS EXECUTING A SPANISH DANCE IN COSTUME. 


about life: it is ‘the little white bird’ that is going to keep on 
singing in their hearts. 

“At least that is what those of us who have watched develop- 
ments closely are beginning to believe. And if this is true in New 
York, the very storm center of our civilization, the place where 
our national ideals are most relentlessly brought to bay, where 
every fallacy is most pitilessly forced to light in the working out 
of a new social order, then it is certain that the movement will 
reach out to the children of other cities as well.” 


Up to the present it has not been definitely decided “just what 
dances will prove the best suited for our American conditions.” 
Folk-dances of Sweden and Russia are said to make the greatest 
appeal, but adaptations and changes are necessary, since “the 
dances are intended to meet the needs of American children.” 
Hence “they must relate themselves to American conditions; and 
much of their value would be lost through too strict adherence to 
the traditional letter of the performance.” 

So far the scheme, we are told, has been formally adopted in 
New York only for girls. The question of providing a similar 
form of exercise for boys is considered in the following : 

“Whether, under present conditions, equally good results could 
be obtained in classes for boys is not altogether clear, tho some of 
the more vigorous horn-pipes and flings have been tried with them 
with great success. But there is the right moment for the begin- 
ning of any new movement. At present the schoolboys of New 
York have a highly organized system of athletic games which is 
bringing splendid results, both for those who are naturally athletic 
and for those who would keep altogether on the outside. An in- 
novation may not be desirable at this time.” 
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MARK TWAIN ENCHANTED 


ARK TWAIN, inthe latest instalment of his autobiography, 
tells us how the enchantments of Oxford upset his moral 
viewpoint of history. This account is probably the first he has 
given, without the mediumship of the interviewer, of his recent 
“proud ” moment, the “ proudest,” he declares, since the time when 
as a boy he deliberately became infected with the measles and “lay 
dying, the center of attraction, with one eye piously closed upon 
the fleeting vanities of this life—an excellent effect—and the other 
open a crack to observe the tears, the sorrow, the admiration” of 
his relatives surrounding the bed. Oxford, as a dream of the 
Middle Ages, he goes on to say in Zhe North American Review 
(October), was not in our time complete until the days of the 
pageant last June. “The moldering old buildings, and the pictur- 
esque throngs drifting past them, were in harmony”; and the per- 
sons “grotesquely and offensively and criminally out of place were 
such persons as came intruding along clothed in the ugly and odious 
fashions of the twentieth century.” Further: 


“The make-ups of illustrious personages seemed perfect, both 
as to portraiture and costume; one had no trouble in recognizing 
them. Also, I was apparently quite easily recognizable myself. 
The first corner J turned brought me suddenly face to face with 
Henry VIII., a person whom I had been implacably disliking for 
sixty years; but when he put out his hand with royal courtliness 
and grace and said, ‘Welcome, well-beloved stranger, to my cen- 
tury and to the hospitalities of my realm,’ my old prejudices van- 
ished away and I forgave him. I think nowthat Henry the Eighth 
has been over-abused, and that most of us, if we had been situated 
as he was, domestically, would not have been able to get along 
with as limited a graveyard as he forced himself to put up with. I 
feel now that he was one of the nicest men in history. Personal 
contact with a king is more effective in removing baleful prejudices 
than is any amount of argument drawn from tales and histories. 
If I had a child I would name it Henry the Eighth, regardless 
of sex. 

“Do you remember Charles the First—and his broad slouch 
with the plume in it? and his slender, tall figure? and his body 
clothed in velvet doublet with lace sleeves, and his legs in leather, 
with long rapier at his side and his spurs on his heels? I encoun- 
tered him at the next corner, and knew him in a moment—knew 
him as perfectly and as vividly as I should know the Grand Chain 
in the Mississippi if I should see it from the pilot-house after all 
these years. He bent his body and gave his hat a sweep that 
fetched its plume within an inch of the ground, and gave me a wel- 
come that went to my heart. This king has been much maligned ; 
I shall understand him better hereafter, and shall regret him more 

















Courtesy of Hubert Giles, Oxford, Eng. Copyright applied for in Great Britain. 
“DOCTORS ALL; OR, MORE INNOCENTS ABROAD.” 


A cartoon ‘current at Oxford representing General Booth, Kipling, 
Duke of Connaught, and Mark Twain. 
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than I have been in the habit of doing these fifty or sixty years. 
He did some things in his time which might better have been left 
undone, and which cast a shadow upon his name—we all know 
that, we all concede it-—but our error has been in regarding them 
as crimes and in calling them by that name, whereas I perceive 
now that they were only indiscretions. At every few steps I met 
persons of deathless name whom I had never encountered before 
outside of pictures and statuary and history, and these were most 
thrilling and charming encounters. I had hand-shakes with Henry 
the Second, who had not been seen in the Oxford streets for nearly 
eight hundred years; and with the Fair Rosamond, whom I now 
believe to have been chaste and blameless, altho I had thought 
differently about it before ; and with Shakespeare, one of the pleas. 
antest foreigners I have ever gotten acquainted with; and with 
Roger Bacon; and with Queen Elizabeth, who talked five minutes 
and never swore once—a fact which gave me a new and good opin- 
ion of her and moved me to forgive her for beheading the Scottish 
Mary, if she really did it, which I now doubt; and with the 
quaintly and anciently clad young King Harold Harefoot, of near 
nine hundred years ago, who came flying by on a bicycle and 
smoking a pipe, but at once checked up and got off to shake with 
me; and also I met a bishop who had lost his way because this 


was the first time he had been inside the walls of Oxford for as — 


much as twelve hundred years or thereabouts. By this time | had 
grown so used to the obliterated ages and their best-known people 
that if I had met Adam I should not have been either surprized 
or embarrassed; and if he had come in a racing automobile and a 
cloud of dust, with nothing on but his fig-leaf, it would have 
seemed to me all right and harmonious.” 





ELLEN TERRY AS AN ICONOCLAST 


LLEN TERRY, in writing her memoirs, is doing some havoc 

to the romances and legends that have grown up around her 

name. In thecase of her association with Henry Irving she shows 
that coming events cast no shadow before. The first night she 
ever acted with him was in December, 1865, and by strength of the 
legends it “ought to have been a great event in my life,” she says. 
“But at the time it passed me by and left ‘no wrack behind.’” 
Imaginative people who are “ever anxious to improve on the truth, 
which is often devoid of all sensationalism,” tell the story that 
Henry Irving that night promised Miss Terry that if he were ever 
in a position to offer her an engagement she should be his leading 
woman. At the time of her jubilee a still more fanciful tale be- 
came current. In J/cClure’s (October) she gives this account of it: 


“Then to my amazement I read that on that famous night when 
I was playing Puck at the Princess’s, and caught my toe in the trap, 
‘a young man with dark hair and a white face rushed forward from 
the crowd and said: “ Never mind, darling. Don’t cry! One day 
you will be queen of the stage.” It was Henry Irving!’” ’ 


The truth which Miss Terry values above all pretty fictions now 
comes out: 


“In view of these legends I ought to say all the more stoutly 
that, until I went to the Lyceum Theater, Henry Irving was noth- 
ing to me and I was nothing to him. I never thought that he 
would become a great actor. He had no high opinion of my act- 
ing! Hehas said since that he thought me at the Queen’s Theater 
charming and individual as a woman, but as an actress hoydenish. 
I believe that he hardly spared me even so much definite thought as 
this. His soul was not more surely in his body than in the theater, 
and I, a woman who was at this time caring more about love and Nfe 
than the theater, must have been to him more or less unsympa- 
thetic. Hethought of nothing else, cared for nothing else ; worked 
day and night; went without his dinner to buy a book that might 
be helpful in studying or a stage jewel that might be helpful to 
wear. I remember his telling me that he once bought a sword with 
a jeweled hilt, and hung it at the foot of his bed. All night he 
kept getting up and striking matches to see it, shifting its position, 
rapt in admiration of it. 

“He had it all in him when we acted together that foggy night, 
but he could express very little. Many of his defects sprang from 
his not having been on the stage as achild. He was stiff with 
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“vanity and self-consciousness; his eyes were dull and his face 
heavy. The piece we played was Garrick’s boiled-down version 
of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ and he, as Petruchio, appreciated 
the humor and everything else far more than I did, as Katherine ; 
yet he played badly, nearly as badly as I did; and how much more 
to blame I was, for I was at this time much more easy and skilful 
from a purely technical point of view. 

“Was Henry Irving impressive inthosedays? Yesand no. His 
fierce and indomitable will showed itself in his application to his 
work. Quite unconsciously I learned from watching him that to 
do work well the artist must spend his life in incessant work and 
deny himself everything for that purpose. It is a lesson we actors 
and actresses can not learn too early, for the bright and glorious 
heyday of our success must always be brief at best. Henry Irving 
when he played Petruchio had been toiling in the provinces for 
eleven solid years, and not until as Rawdon Scudamore in ‘Hunted 
Down’ had he had any success. Even that was forgotten in his 
failure as Petruchio. Whatatrouncing he received from the critics, 
who have since heaped praise on many worse men!” 


Miss Terry thinks the “peculiar quality ” of Irving’s acting after- 
ward was “a kind of fine temper, like the purest steel, produced by 
the perpetual fight against difficulties.” Further: 


“Socrates, it is said, had every capacity for evil in his face, and 
he was good as a naturally good man could never be. Henry 
Irving at first had everything against him as an actor. He could 
not speak, he could not walk, he could not oof. He wanted to do 
things in a part, and he could not do them. His amazing power 
was imprisoned, and only after long and weary years did he suc- 
ceed in setting it free. 

“A man with a will like that #wst be impressive! To quick- 
seeing eyes he must, no doubt. But my eyes were not quick, and 
they were, moreover, fixt ona world outside the theater. Better 
than his talent and his will, 1 remember his courtesy. In those 
days, instead of having our salaries brought to our dressing-rooms, 
we used to wait in a queue ontreasury day toreceive them. I was 
always late in coming, and always ina hurry to get away. Very 
gravely and quietly Henry Irving used to give up his place to me.” 





HAWTHORNE'S LOW VITALITY 


HE years that Hawthorne spent in the custom-house at Salem 
have been lamented as a loss to literature; but Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck undertakes to show in Munsey’s (October) that by 
these very years literature distinctly gained. Without them, he 
implies, we might never have had “The Scarlet Letter.” This 
period was one “of recuperation, of germination.” We read: 


“Hawthorne needed exactly such a physical and mental change. 
His literary faculty was a peculiar one. When he did more than a 
slight amount of creative work he always experienced a sort of in- 
tellectual exhaustion. His fancy must lie fallow for atime. He 
exhibits, when one studies him, a certain low vitality-which he 
shared with some of his contemporaries, tho ina degree far greater. 
This low vitality, which one may call an intellectual anemia, is felt 
sometimes in Emerson. It was very marked in Bronson Alcott 
and in William Ellery Channing. Even in Longfellow it has been 
made the basis of acriticism that he is defective in virility and 
force—that he is at once too gentle and too fond of what is 
commionplace....... 

“Hawthorne, at any rate, could never safely spur his Pegasus. 
His multitudinous short stories show this plainly. Almost every 
one of them contains the germ of an original and often quite re- 
markable idea. Here are imagination, mystery, a fondness for the 
dark things of human life and of the supernatural. In the hands 
of Poe or of Erckmann-Chatrian these conceptions would have 
been worked out into concrete masterpieces. Hawthorne, how- 
ever, iets them, as it were, slip through his fingers. His hands are 
nerveless, and in the actual moment of execution he falters and 
drops into sheer futility. He knows so well just what he wants to 
do, and yet he can not doit. The result is shadow, and not sub- 
stance—a mirage in place of what might well have been a miracle. 
And, therefore, out of the hundred tales which are the work of his 
first period, only a dozen or*so are read to-day by any save the 
conscientious students of American literature.” 
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THE PUBLIC OF MRS. MARY J. HOLMES 


Same death of such a writer as Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, bringing 

into notice some extraordinary facts of her literary life, em- 
phasizes the distinction between literature and “reading.” Hardly 
ever mentioned as a literary force in the current criticism, she yet 
furnished “reading” for above two million people, since the re- 
corded sales of her books exceed that number. If she is not the 

















From a stecl engraving. 
MRS. MARY J. HOLMES, 


The author of thirty-nine novels that circulated more than two 
million copies, yet ignored almost throughout her career by the 
critical intelligence of the literary world, 


actual “best seller,” she at least has fewrivals. Thirty-nine novels 
are placed to her credit, beginning with “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
published in 1854, and ending with “Connie’s Mistake,” dated 
1905. A posthumous story may even make the list number forty. 
Such a record furnishes abundant material to the literary psychol- 
ogist who tries to solve the puzzling question of popularity. Tho 
she began to write in an uncritical age, she has continued into the 
present, which lays some claim to the critical faculty, and her audi- 
ence, we are told by librarians and booksellers, is still large and 
loyal. Moreover, as pointed out by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, at least half-a-dozen of her books will be found 
printed in the “libraries” that sell at ten cents each on every book- 
stall or news-stand. Books of this type, it is said, maintain their 
stability mainly because “few new competitors succeed in striking 
the great level of unspoiled and unsophisticated popular taste so 
exactly.” Their chief qualities, nearly all agree, lie in the posses- 
sion of “human interest ”—that is, in “getting at the heart of the 
reader ”—and in having a story to tell. Such a reason for Mrs. 
Holmes’s popularity does not, however, seem to explain all the 
facts. Other writers may also meet the test without achieving her 
success. Zhe Evening Post suggests further that the people who 
read her are just the ones who read no one else and so are unham- 
pered by critical comparisons. They take no offense at qualities 
this writer describes in the following : 

“The twentieth-century reader of Mrs. Holmes is tempted to 


describe her books as made up of phrases rejected by other 
novelists because they were crude and trite and hackneyed. Her 
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characters ‘little dream ’ of the events about to befall them, ‘an un- 
seen hand seals their lips’ at critical moments, every hero ‘lights 
his Havana,’ every heroine ‘reclines on soft cushions,’ sounds 
‘grate harshly,’ rooms are ‘scantily furnished but scrupulously 
neat,’ the young wife is a ‘mere plaything,’ and after she has 
‘fainted where she sat,’ her ‘tall, broad-shouldered ’ husband ‘lifts 
her light form as if it had been a feather-weight.’ Her ‘wealthy 
and aristocratic ’ young ‘females’ reveal their thoughtlessness in 
Marie-Antoinette fashion by giving boxes of bonbons to starving 
children. Rough young blackguards show their defiance of God 
and man by hurling Bibles across the room. The author herself 
stops to ask ‘if we may be allowed the expression.’ The perse- 
cuted heroine has a ‘fine intellectual mind,’ while the adventuress, 
always confining her machinations within bounds of strict propri- 
ety, confides to her mother: ‘I do think that he would have pro- 
posed ere this if he had not found us so wretchedly poor.’ ” 


Those who sneer at the hackneyed phrase, the writer goes on, 
“too often forget that the phrase became hackneyed principally 
because it was so good that people overworked it.” Further: 


“Given a public which has not read other books, and all those 
rag-bag phrases and situations still make their primitive appeal. 
We smile at Dora Dean's vow, ‘I would rather die than marry a 
man I did not love because of his gold.’ Yet there is certainly 
nothing ridiculous in the sentiment; it is one of the noblest known 
to womankind. Eraseall remembrance of the fact that it has been 
standard coin in the crude and unreal melodrama of two hundred 
years, and who would not thrill at it?” 





WOMAN'S GIFTS TO LITERATURE 


HE appearance of women as leading figures in the literary 
world is quite a recent thing. Not asingle book of the 

Bible is ascribed to awoman. It is possible the Song of Deborah 
and Barak, if it belongs to their period, may have been written by 
the former. But this is at least doubtful. In the palmy days of 
Greek literature there flourished no name of mark excepting that 
of Sappho, tho doubtless she was but one of a school of women 
lyricists. Roman literature has no women enrolled among the lit- 
erary artists of the Golden Age, and there are no women found 
among great patristic writers. France and Italy produced before 
the end of the eighteenth century some women poets and roman- 
ticists of power, but it is the nineteenth and twentieth centuries that 


have seen women take up the pen in the greatest numbers. It has © 


been stated that women to-day are perhaps the most numerous 
contributors to the literature of romance and poetry, and an author 
who adopts the pen-name of “ Aurel,” writing in the Censeur (Paris), 
the somewhat radical yet very attractive weekly conducted by 
Ernest Charles, sets out to answer the question why modern 
women write so much and write so well. She attributes it to the 
fact that modern life has released women from slavery and left 
their hearts free and fresh; that they are encouraged to write be- 
cause it is found that their work has a certain femininity in it, dis- 
tinct from the work of the opposite sex, which renders it congenial 
to women and attractive to men. Women, moreover, live nearer 
to nature from the intensity of their love and their ties of mater- 
nity. Even when they imitate the method and style of men they 
do not lose the particular stamp of their own sex, and indeed they 
become more attractive still from the charm of a double character. 
This writer remarks : 


“If in art freshness and naiveté, and by this I by no means refer 
to mere novelty, alone are permanent qualities, and have a right to 
live, then woman is certainly well equipped for any art. If integ- 
rity of nature, if the interior aloofness, the sense of melancholy, 
and absolute sincerity are necessary in art, then in every woman 
we see an artist, for the heart of a woman never ceases to be as it 
were aloof, separated, and sincere. And of the arts literature is 
almost the only one familiar to the modern woman. The pen is so 
light to lift! It is indeed women who are best adapted to write 
the sentimental romance, as will be allowed by all who have 
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analyzed the feminine book, a work which, if it is genuine, by no. 
means conforms to the standard of the masculine production,” 
Yet some women have found that they can in some senses jm}. 
tate the style and method of men in literature, and that, too, without 
loss to their own style. “If it be charged,” the writer goes on to 
say, “that we have in these times women who are excessive in their 
imitation of men, the men receive it as a welcome homage and an 
exquisite flattery. Thus we have the philosopher in muslin, as. 
well as the novelist, and the humanitarian socialist.” It is, in the 
view of “Aurel,” the improved education and traveling facilities 
accorded to women that enable so many of them to escape from 
their narrow environment and by imagination launch into the ocean 
of past events. But at the heart of the matter lies the fact that 
woman nowadays enjoys a field for the spontaneous expression of 
the feelings that go so far in the combination of the soul, which has 
no sex. And as she has been without ‘‘an audience for so many 
ages,’’ she is now “hailed by the world as enriching literature and 
helping life.’""— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DiGEsT, 





BRITISH MISREPRESENTATION OF 
AMERICA 


HE correspondents of English papers know so little about 
America and furnish their readers “with such a vast amount 

of misinformation,” that it is surprizing that the English know so 
much about us as they really do. Zhe Outlook (New York), from 
which we quote, is led to this reflection by the recent tilt at arms 
between the London Academy and the New York Z7imes Saturday 
Review. The former printed a long article so full of the kind of 
vituperation that used to be common in English papers, that Zhe 
Times felt called to explain the attack on the ground of personal 


. grievances the Academy’s editor entertained against this country. 


But this episode, Ze Outlook shows, is only one instance, an un- 
usually irritating one, of the misrepresentation of America by 
English journals. We read: 


“From England we get full accounts of movements in politics, 
science, art, religion; from America the English get, as a rule, 
reports of commercial dishonesty, society scandals, eccentricities, 
and violations of good taste of every kind and degree. The pic- 
ture of the United States presented to the English mind in news- 
paper reports is as distorted and out of perspective as a Chinese 
drawing of an imaginary landscape. Vulgarity, brazen indecency, 
hilarious self-advertising, universal disregard of the decencies of 
home and social life, noisy religion, cheap literature, free-and-easy 
educational methods, promiscuous bathing, free love, and a mad 
scramble for wealth are the characteristics of America as shown in 
the kaleidoscope of the English daily journal. Every offense 
against morals and manners is illumined by the lime-light; and 
the real life of the country goes with very meager reporting. No 
society in the world could stand such grotesque and distorted rep- 
resentation. 

“The London Daily Telegraph is a journal of very wide circula- 
tion and often conspicuously fair in its editorial comments on 
American affairs; but its daily reports from this country read like 
a serio-comic history of the times. Last summer its readers were 
treated to column accounts of mob violence in the streets of New 
York; and the impression was produced, not so much by detailed 
statements as by exaggeration and lack of perspective, that the city 
was given over to bloodthirsty race hatred and cowardly assaults 
on innocent men. There was some disorder, undoubtedly, but it 
was dilated upon out of all relation to its magnitude. At a time 
when great questions were in the air and the continent was in the 
throes of a vast political and economic struggle, the readers of Zhe 
Daily Telegraph were treated to long accounts of ‘feminine hybrids,’ 
of the free-love proclivities of an artist whose name nobody in 
England knew, of the prostration of Newport at the feet of a 
prince, and the hilarious mobbing of the same scion of royalty by 
a happy crowd at Coney Island. These are interesting matters, 
no doubt, for minor news items, but to spread them on a great can- 
vas was a reflection on the intelligence of English readers.” 
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Bailey, Temple. Judy. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
317. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Barrie, J. M. The Little Minister. Frontis- 
jece. 12mo, pp. ix-454. New York: Thomas 
. Crowell & Co. $1.25 net. 


Benham, W. Gurney. A Book of Quotations, 
Proverbs, and Household Words. A Collection of 
Quotations from British and American Authors, 
Ancient and Modern; with many Thousands of 
Proverbs, Familiar Phrases and Sayings, from all 
sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and other lan- 
guages. 8vo, pp. 1256. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. Friends and Cousins. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 122. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1 net. 


Browne, Sir Thomas. The Religio Medici. 
(Letter to a Friend, and Christian Morals.) Frentis- 
iece. 16mo, pp. xx-243. New York: Thomas Y. 
rowell & Co. 35 cents. 


Buffum, Katharine G., Cut by. Mother Goose 
in Silhouettes. 16mo, pp. 78. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 75 cents net. 


Burroughs, John. Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xiv-110. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 net. 


Chambers, Robert W. The Younger Set. II- 
lustrations by G. C. Wilmshurst. 12mo, pp. 513. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


In his latest story Mr. Chambers might 
almost be said to have written a continua- 
tion to the satire on New York society 
life which was contained in ‘‘The Fighting 
Chance.”” The reader is introduced to 
much the same set of characters, exhibit- 
ing the same depths and shallows of world- 
liness, the same vulgarities of refinement, 
the same infinitesimal amount of spiri- 
tual leaven whose ability to transform the 
whole lump is the final outcome of the 
novel. The reader can not help wonder- 
ing whether in the actual ‘‘best society”’ 
of the metropolis artificiality, and even 
depravity, are quite so wides-pread as one 
infers, from the picture drawn in ‘‘The 
Younger Set,’’ they must be. Neither 
does it seem possible that in real life one 
could ever encounter so soul-torturingly 
perfect a person as the hero, Captain Sel- 
wyn, nor a youth of such utter inanity as 
the Gerald for whose moral and financial 
salvation he sacrifices his all. 

Mr. Chambers is at his best in his hero- 
ines, and the Eileen of his present novel 
furnishes quite as charming a portrait of 
feminine loveliness as the Sylvia Landis 
in his earlier work of fiction—and that is 
to say that the portrait is altogether lika- 
ble. In spite of the harassingly prolix 
and futile conversations into which this 
virginal young creature is ensnared by the 
melancholy hero, there is a decidedly novel 
and poetic flavor to the pure passion of 
love that is gradually developed in her. 
After all, in the conduct of such matters 
in real life, it is entirely possible that the 
lack of brilliancy or pertinence in the con- 
versation of lovers should have only a 


trifling influence, one way or the other, 
upon the growth of the supreme emotion 
in which they are engrossed. Hence, 
throughout these wordy exercises in which 
Eileen and Selwyn are engaged, there is 
suggested an undercurrent of natural- 
ness, of genuine tenderness, that leaves 
an altogether pleasing impression in the 
reader’s mind. 

Marriage and divorce are the themes 
out of which Mr. Chambers has woven his 
story. In the handling of these themes 
he constructs a problem which is decidedly 
interesting, lending to his romance some- 
thing of the seriousness of a document in 
sociology, until he takes refuge in that 
time-honored expedient of the fiction- 
writer—a chance shot from a revolver. 
The duty of a divorced man and wife to 
each other is the question at issue in the 
novel. Captain Selwyn has been divorced 
from Alixe, a woman of great beauty and 
brilliancy, but with an inherited taint of 
insanity in her blood. It is through the 
working out of this inheritance that she 
drifts away from Selwyn and marries a 
gambler, who abandons her as the insanity 
which has always threatened her slowly 
develops. Her love for Selwyn remains, 
however, and he protects and cares for 
her on the ground that the marriage tie 
between them, altho dissolved by the di- 
vorce courts, still exacts of him that duty. 
Of course, in thus choosing he relinquishes 
the love of Eileen and enters upon what 
promises to be a lifelong renunciation of 
all that he holds dear. But it is here that 
the unfailing pistol shot of the romancer, 
self-inflicted by the unfortunate Alixe, 
puts an end to a distressing situation and 
allows the novel to reach its convention- 
ally happy conclusion. 

Nevertheless, the purpose of the novel 
—the inculcation of the idea that di- 
vorce does not terminate all the obligations 
of marriage—is clearly and interestingly 
evolved, in spite of the exaggerations and 
artificialities of expression with which it 
is at times obscured. 

Chisholm, Louey. The Golden Staircase. Po- 
ems and Verses for Children. Illustrated. 8vo, 


pp. xxxi-361. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 


Craig, Neville B. Recollections of an Ill-Fated 
a to the Headwaters of the Madeira River 
in Brazil. Illustrated. Maps. r2mo, pp. 479. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4 net. 


To establish American commerce and 
transportation on the Amazon River, and 
to bring about the monopolization of a 
trade of $250,000,000 per annum in Cen- 
tral South America, were the objects of 
this expedition, which started on Janu- 


ary 2, 1878, in the steamship Mercedita, 
from the Willow-street wharf in Phila- 
delphia. It was the outcome of a con- 
cession granted to Col. George E. Church, 
now engaged in promoting the Trans- 
Canada railway, several years previously. 
The Bolivian Government had in 1868 
authorized him to organize a company to 
canalize the falls of the Madeira and Ma- 
moré Rivers, which fare tributaries of the 
upper Amazon leading into Bolivia, and 
to establish steam navigation on the rivers 
above, the concession giving the company 
the exclusive right to navigate the Boliv- 
ian affluents of the Madeira for twenty- 
five years. 

The plan was subsequently altered to 
permit of a railway around the falls, 329 
kilometers in length, and a similar con- 
cession was obtained from Brazil, through 
whose territory the railway was to pass. 
Some years were occupied in making the 
financial arrangements in London, and it 
was not until February 19, 1878, that the 
Mercedita arrived at San Antonio, on the 
banks of the Madeira River, the survey of 
the line beginning eight days later. Work 
continued, including the construction of 
the railway, the material for which was 
brought from the United States, until 
February, 1879, when the enterprise col- 
lapsed through litigation started by dis- 
satisfied bondholders in London. 

Among the eager young engineers who 
directed operations were many men who 
afterward gained prominent positions in 
railroad work, including William C. Wether- 
ill, Camille S. d’Invilliers, Charles W. 
Buchholz, W. R. Taylor, Charles P. Mackie, 
and Othniel F. Nichols. Mr. Craig, who 
has recorded the history of the expedition 
at the request of a society of its former 
members, was one of the chiefs of staff, 
and he gives a picturesque account of the 
hodgepodge voyage down the coast in an 
ill-provided steamer, the journey up the 
Amazon, and the struggles of the survey- 
ing parties in primeval jungles. He dis- 
claims any literary qualifications for his 
task, but his descriptions of life in the 
torrid zone are graphic at times, and in 
reporting observations in natural history 
he avoids the methods of the nature faker. 
Maps and plans are given, sketches and 
photographs of places, and portraits of 
leading members of the expedition. 

Deland, Margaret. An _ Encore. 


r2mo, pp. 79. 
$1.50 net. 


Dole, Nathan Haskell. The Russian Fairy Book. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 126. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $2 net. 
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Eggleston, George Cary. Long Knives. The 
Story of How They Won the West. Illustrated. 


12mo, pp. iii-393. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 


ard Co. $1.50 net. 

Foster, Agnes Greene. You and Some Others. 
Frontispiece. 18mo, pp. vii-20. San Francisco and 
New York: Paul Elder & Co. 60 cents. 

Fuller, Caroline. Brunhilde’s Paying Guest. 
Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. 348. New York. The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50 net. 


History of the Langobards. By Paul the Dea- 
con. Translated by William Dudley Foulke, LL.D. 
With Explanatory and Critical Notes, a Biography 
of the Author, and an Account of the Sources of 
the History. Maps. 12mo, pp. xlii-437. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hope, Anthony. Helena’s Path. Frontispiece. 
12mo, pp. 241. New York: The McClure Co. 


Horniman, Roy. Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret. 


A Fairy Stcry of To-day. 12mo, pp. 348. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 

Jackson, Gabrielle E. Wee Winkles and Her 
Friends. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 154. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Jackson, Holbrook. Bernard Shaw. Frontis- 
iece. Portraits. 16mo, pp. 233. Philadelphia: 

. W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. George Bernard Shaw is the only 
person we know of who can give points on 
advertising to Mr. T. W. Lawson. This 
time he has got himself written about by 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson. Not that had he 
any hand in the writing, but that his su- 
perinspired activity has created an al- 
most unprecedented amount of discussion 
concerning his personality and his wri- 
tings. We can remember the time when 
the biography or ‘‘appreciation”’ of a liv- 
ing person was not thought of, apart from 
Presidential candidates, and when the 
publication of even Francis H. Under- 
wood’s “‘Life’’ of Whittier, in 1875, seemed 
like laying hands on the mantle of Elijah. 
But we have fallen on other days, and no 
doubt, before the next campaign is over, a 
biography of ‘‘Bim the Button Man”’ will 
be on the market. 

But to those who have followed the de- 
velopment of the ‘“‘Shavian’’ philosophy, 
Mr. Jackson’s little volume will prove, as 
the late Mr. Greeley said, ‘‘mighty inter- 
esting reading.’’ There is a ‘Prefatory 
Letter to A. R. Orage,” and the book 
proper discusses Mr. Shaw in his four as- 
pects of ‘‘The Man,” ‘‘The Fabian,”’ ‘‘ The 
Playwright,” and ‘“‘The Philosopher.”’ It 
has recently been said that Mr. Shaw con- 
tinually jests at the public’s expense in 
order to forestall any witty remarks that 
might be aimed at himself, but, jesting 
apart, after one has read this warm- 
hearted little appreciation he will be in- 
clined to take Mr. Shaw seriously, if he 
has not done so before. 


Nicholson, Frank C., M.A. Old German Love 
Songs. Translated from the Minnesingers of the 
twelith and fourteenth centuries. 12mo, pp. lx- 
196. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.50 net. 


Olmsted, Frederick Law. A Journey in the 
Back Country in the Winter of 1853-54. Origi- 
nally issued in 1860. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. xiv—281; 
v-284. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5 net. 


These volumes follow the reprint, made 
a few years ago, of Mr. Olmsted’s ‘‘Jour- 
ney in the Seaboard Slave States,’’ which 
many found real pleasure in finding res- 
cued from the partial oblivion into which 
it had fallen during the twoscore years 
that have elapsed since it was first pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Olmsted went south as a newspaper 
correspondent in years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Civil War. 
His letters were notable achievements at 
the time of their appearance, when it was 
sincerely hoped by many thoughtful 
minds that their influence in the North 
might, in some effective way, lead to a 
better understanding of conditions and 
point of view in the South. Whatever 
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effect they may have had in this direction 
one can not now adequately determine, 
but they are of distinct interest because 
of the fidelity with which existing condi- 
tions were portrayed by a mind singularly 
open and truthful. The two volumes 
now issued contain Mr. Olmsted’s obser- 
vation in what he called the “‘ back country 
of the South,’’ while the work issued a 
few years ago relates only to the Sea- 
board States. 

We have heard a wish exprest that 
some publisher in the North might be in- 
duced also to reprint Fannie Kemble’s 
notable work of a period approximately 
the same. While her observations were 
confined to a much smaller territory, be- 
ing for the most part limited to Georgia, 
they possess real value. In that future 
history of social and economic conditions 
in the South before the war, which some 
able historian must certainly write at a 
time comparatively near, her book and 
Mr. Olmsted’s must prove important 
sources of authentic and illuminating 
material. 

Orr, James, M.A., D.D. The Virgin Birth of 
Christ. Being Lectures delivered under the Aus- 
ices of the Bible Teachers’ Training School, New 


ork, April, 1907. _12mo, pp. xiv-301. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Oxley, MacDonald. North Overland with 
Franklin. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: 
homas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents net. 
Paine, Albert Bigelow. From Van Dweller to 
Commuter. (The ogg 4 of a Strenuous Quest for a 
e 


Home and a Little arth and Garden.) Illus- 
trated. 1t2mo, pp. 410. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50 net. 


Plympton, A.G. Dorcaster Days. Illustrated. 
r2mo, pp. 242. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 
net. 


Poe, Edgar Allan. The Poems of. Collected and 
edited, with a critical introduction and notes, by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George Edward 
Woodberry. Portrait. 312mo, pp. xxxv~-237. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1 net. 


Among editors of Poe, Messrs. Stedman 
and Woodberry have probably made the 
largest contributions to knowledge of him 
and to an understanding of his writings. 
By them was brought together, not only 
a considerable mass of material before 
uncollected, but they presented the text 
of Poe in more authentic and satisfying 
form than previous editors had done. 

The present volume containing the 
poems alone has been taken apart from 
the well-known collected edition of all 
Poe’s writings edited by Stedman and 
Woodberry and first issued in Chicago in 
1895. Inasmuch as the book has a new 
copyright date, we may assume that 
textual changes and possibly a few addi- 
tions to the notes have been made. Mr. 
Stedman’s introduction, which fills twen- 
ty-two pages in small type, is an interest- 
ing and illuminating estimate of Poe as a 
poet. Except for the color of the binding, 
which is lavender, the mechanical side of 
the book is satisfying. 


Russell, Charles Edward. The Uprising of the 


Many. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xxiv-364. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
Mr. Russell, the material for whose 


volume, now rewritten, revised, and en- 
larged, originally appeared in periodical 
form, holds a brief for the Common Good 
as opposed to Private Greed. He has 
studied present conditions of government 
in all parts of the world, and has collected 
an immense amount of information that 
is of value to the perplexed student of 
current economic conditions in this coun- 
try. Appearing as it does in the midst of 
the excitement created by governmental 
prosecution of certain trusts, the book 
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should receive wide attention, but it 
should be borne in mind that the author's 
view is a partizan one and occasional] 
passes over fairly obvious defects in the 
workings of the system of governmental] 
and municipal control and ownership 
which he describes. 

He begins by asking the remedy for 
“the threat of a moneyed autocracy, the 
passing of wealth, and the power for 
which wealth stands, into the hands of a 
few.” He points out that the conditions 
here existing are not peculiar to this coun. 
try, but have been carried much farther 
on their way in the development of the 
starving peasants of Ireland and the 
starving multitudes of the East End of 
London—and to a final catastrophe among 
the famine-stricken millions of India. He 
traces these conditions to the baleful in- 
fluences of caste, and describes the up- 
risings of the workers in various countries, 
declaring that where they are in full con- 
trol, as in New Zealand and Switzerland, 
there are no pauper or millionaire classes, 
but all are busy and moderately prosperous, 

The rise of the common people, and 
arrangements for their equal privileges 
and opportunities, constitute, then, the 
author’s solution of the world problem, 
and, referring to our own Declaration of 
Independence as the initiatory force in 
“the uprising of the many,’ he concludes 
that “it may be worth while to see if, 
having once taught to the world a great 
truth, we are not now in a way to become 
our own pupils.” 

The book’s illustrations include photo- 
graphs of the slum populations of differ- 
ent countries, various views of buildings 
and places mentioned, with portraits of a 
few of the ‘‘soldiers of the Common Good,” 
including the late Richard John Seddon 
and others. 


Seitz, Don C. Discoveries in Every-Day Europe. 
(Vagrant Notes of a Rapid Journey.) Illustrated. 
I2mo, pp. 69. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25 net. 

‘Southworth, May E. [Compiled by.] One Hun- 
dred and One Ways of Serving Oysters. 8vo, pp. 
82. San Francisco and New York. Paul Elder & 
Co. 50 cents net. 

Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. Boys and Girls from 
Thackeray. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 355. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2 net. 

Thoreau, Henry D., The Writings of. In 5 vols.: 
Cape Cod, The Maine Woods, Excursions, Walden, 
and A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
With introduction by Annie Russell Marble, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles G. D. Roberts, and Nathan 
H. Dole. 16mo. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. $2.50 per set. 


The type of this edition of Thoreau is 
small but clear, so that the print may be 
easily read, and the binding is in good 
taste. The five volumes will appeal to 
book-buyers for compactness of form and 
they will be glad to find Emerson’s bio- 
graphical essay included in the set—an 
essay in which, as perhaps nowhere else 
in his writings, is revealed the human, 
neighborly side of Emerson. 


Tomlinson, Everett T. Four Boys in the Land 
of Cotton. Where They Went, What They Saw, 
and What They Did. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 415. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50 net. 


Trine, Ralph Waldo. This Mystical Life of Ours. 
12mo, pp. 190. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1 net. 


Van Dyke, Henry. The Good Old Way. 
pp. 26; The Battle of Life. 16mo, pp. 30. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 


White, Margaret E. [Selected by.}] . After Noon- 
tide. With a Sketch of the Compiler's Life by 
Eliza Orne White. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 270. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Wilmott, Robert Aris. Pleasures of Literature. 
With an Introduction by Cranstoun Metcalfe. 
12mo, pp. xxv-243. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 
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Completed 


It takes longer to adjust a good 

watch than to put it together. 

Real watch-making is not merely as- 
sembling the parts, but balancing, ad- 
justing and reconstructing the mechanism 
to run smoothly, regularly and accurately 
under all conditions of temperature, posi- 
tion, jar, jolt and vibration. Every 


ywOoWwA Rn 


WATCH 


is completed by the makers. After the movement is assembled it is tested 
and adjusted until itis absolutely accurate, then it is put in its own case by 
the makers and again timed and tested for weeks. os | variation caused by 
changed conditions must be corrected by a complete re-adjustment in the case, 
so that after the final a every Howard Watch will keep perfect tim= 
with the hairspring regulator exactly in the centre of the scale. 

To further protect this permanent adjustment—and to give you 
the means of identifying the case and movement, each Howard 
Watch is placed in a velvet-lined mahogany case, accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee, giving the movement and case numbers 
and the fixed price at which the watch is sold everywhere. 

Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices range from 
$35 to $150, the difference being Se seciats or workman- 
ship, but in quality of case, number of jewels, and adjustments. 


“Watch Wisdom” FREE. 

We want you to have a free copy of “ Watch W is- 
dom,” a mighty interesting book which tells more 
about time than you ever knew before. It’s written 
by Elbert Hubbard. Write to-day. 

E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, 


Hammer Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S. A. 




















AUTOMOBILE 
BARGAINS 


28-30 h.p. four-cylinder touring <ars 
absolutely new, regular price $2,250.00 
our price $1,250.00. Also four-cylinder 
runabouts with Rumble seats absolutely 
new, price $1,250.00. All 1907 models. 
Owing to a special agreement with the 








manufacturers, we have agreed not to 
advertise the name. Name with full 
description sent upon request. Many 
other new cars at cut prices. 


We are the largest dealers of new and 
second-hand machines in the world. Send 
for our complete list. . 


TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


1599-1601 Broadway :: New York City 
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CURRENT POETRY 
Genius. 


By FREDERICK TRUESDELL. 


Oh, some there are with beauty bright 
And they are lust of eyes, 

And some who blind us with the mind 
Our spirit deifies, 

But gemius is the great white light 
Nor mind nor beauty buys. 


And some will play a wanton air 
To catch the vagrant soul; 

Some find it sweet with dancing feet 
To foot it toward the goal; 

But he who hears the whirling spheres 
Can ne’er again be whole. 


Oh, he who hears the whirling spheres 
Wher’er his steps have trod, 
Has reached the end of human trend; 
With wings his feet are shod, 
For he has seen, beyond the screen, 
Into the face of God. 
—From Appleton’s Magazine (November). 


Ventures and Consummations. 
By Georce CasBot Lopce. 


I 


They are gone! . . . they have all left us one by one 
Swiftly, with undissuadable strong tread; 
Cuirassed in song, with wisdom helmeted, 
They are gone before us into the dark, alone. 

Upward their wings rush radiant to the sun; 
Seaward the ships of their emprise are sped; 
Onward their starlight of desire is shed; 

Their trumpet-call is forward;—they are gone! 

Let us take thought and go!—we know not why 
Nor whence nor where—let us take wings and 

fly! 
Let us take ship and sail, take heart and dare! 

Let us deserve at last, as they have done, 

To say of all men living and dead who share 
The soul’s supreme adventure—We are gone! 


II 


Let us go hence! . . . However dark the way, 
Let us at all adventure hasten hence! 
Too well we know what secret excellence, 
So long unrealized, brooks no more delay 
Of who would make love perfect and display 
The soul’s inherent high magnificence! 
Haste! lest we lose the clear ambitious sense 
Of what is ours to gain and to gainsay! 
Let us go hence! lest dreadfully we die, 
Die at the core of life where love is great, 
Where thought is grave, audacious, and serene; 
Let us go hence!—all vast achievements lie 
’ Hence, and the truth’s transcendent virtues 
wait 
Up the dark distance, radiant tho unseen! 


III 


O great departures from the thrift and care 
Of a less love, of a less truth than we 
Can hardly, in the last extremity 
Of all our powers, believe that we may share!— 
Nobler prosperities that wait us where 
We go—if we have strength and will to be 
Mariners of whatever wreck-strewn sea, 
Waifs on whatever ways shall take us there!— 
O great departures! O prosperities! 
Ventures and consummations!—you are hence: 
Hence from the safe denials and pieties 
Which life is eased and ruined and pleasured of: 
For the strong heart conceives no bounds of leve; 
The soul no measure of magnificence! 
—From Scribner's Magazine (October). 





For Loss of Appetite There is Nothing Better 
Than HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 
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PERSONAL 


A Peasant President.—We are cautioned by a 
writer in World Events (Dayton, O.) not to be over- 
proud of our country and think that in no other 
land is it possible for a man to rise from humble 
birth to high power in the government. In France, 
we are told, it is equally possible for a man to rise 
“from rail-splitter to President,’’ and occasionally 
something like this is done. We read: 


President Fallitres, the present Executive, is one 
who came up from the ranks of the peasants, who 
form fifty per cent. of the population of France, to 
the first place in the land. His great-grandfather 
and his grandfather were village blacksmiths in the 
little Villeneuve-de-Mezin. But his grandfather, 
says a writer in The Saturday Evening Post, was so 
prosperous that he moved to the town of Mezin, and 
there enlarged his business. He made with his own 
hands the iron-work of his house, in which the 
President was afterward born. His son Pierre was 
given a good education, a rare thing in those days, 
and began life as a surveyor, and afterward became 
a. magistrate’s clerk. Wonderful tales are told of 
him as a giant of remarkable strength. It was here 
in these humble surroundings and from such sturdy 
and hard-working forebears that Armand Falliéres 
was born and reared. He so loved the country and 
outdoor sports that he often played truant from 
school, and this led to his being sent to a far-away 
boarding-school where the temptations of Nature 
would not be so keen to him. 

He married the granddaughter of a solicitor at 
Nerac, and from these lowly conditions these two 
worked up together through many of the prominent 
positions of France. In 1871 he was the mayor of 
the town in which he lived, and as soon as the pres- 
ent Republic was formed he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, since which time he has been one of the lead- 
ing figures in the Government. 

The tastes and habits of his youth still remain 
with the President, and he is indeed living the sim- 
ple life. When at his old home village, where he 
still lives when not compelled to be in Paris, his 
residence is large, as it must be to accommodate his 





SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 





It is hard to believe that coffee will puta 
person insuch a condition as it did a woman 
of Apel Creek, O. She tells her own story. 

“‘T did not believe coffee caused my trouble 
and frequently said I liked it so well 1 would 
not and could not quit drinking it, but I 
was a miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 

‘*T was scarcely able to be around, had no 
energy and did not care for anything. Was 
emaciated and had a constant pain around 
my heart until I thought I could not endure 
it. For months I never went to bed expect- 
ing to get up in the morning. I felt as 
though I was liable to die any time. 

‘*Frequently I had nervous chills and the 


least excitement would drive sleep away, 


and any little noise would upset me ga 
I was gradually getting worse until finally 
one time it came over me and I asked my- 
self what’s the use of being sick all the time 
and buying medicine so that I could indulge 
myself in coffee? 

‘*So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee and got some Postum to hel 
me quit. I made it strictly according to di- 
rections, and I want to tell you that change 
was the greatest step in my life. It waseasy 
to quit coffee because I had the Postum, 
which I now like better than the old coffee. 
One by one the old troubles left, until now 
I am in splendid health, nerves steady, 
heart all right and the pain all gone. Never 
had any more nervous chills, don’t take any 
medicine, can do all my housework and 
have done a great deal beside. 

‘‘There’s a Reason.” Read ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville ’’ in pkgs. 





























The Best Paper for Family Reading. 
It Comes Every Week the Year Round. 


HE YOUTH’S 
OMPANION 


The fifty-two issues of the volume for 1908 will give for 
$1.75 an amount of good reading equivalent to twenty 
400-page books of fiction, science, biography or travel 


ordinarily costing $1.50 each. The contents will include 


250 Good Stories 
Serial Stories, Stories of Character, Adventure and 
Heroism. 


350 Articles | 
Sketches, Reminiscences, Contributions to Knowl- 
edge by Famous Men and Women. 
1000 Up-to-Date Notes 
on Current Events and Discoveries and Inventions 
in Nature and Science. 
2000 One-Minute Stories— 


Anecdotes, Humor, etc. The Weekly Health Arti- 
cle, The Children’s Page, Timely Editorials, etc. 





FC 120 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


Who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with 
$1.75 for The Companion for 1908 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1907. The Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year's Holiday Numbers, and The Companion’s 
Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in full color. 


Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1908 —a library in itself. 











Send for Free Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wonderful Gates 
Open them and the back gently 
drops into place, converting the hand- 
some Davenport into a /uxurious, full- 
length, full-width bed; close the gate 
and you have a Davenport again. 
No trouble—anyone can do it, 

Without these gates the Streit wouldn’t be 
complete. They serve a double purpose. They 
support the back of Davenport when up; 
make a full-width head and foot board for bed. 

Some Davenport Beds have only half a head 
and foot board—nothing to keep the pillows in 
place, no way to tuck the bedclothes in. 

The only perfect combination of Bed and 
Davenport is the Streit. 

No ‘‘mechanism’’ about it. It is the perfected 
article—the result of ten years’ experiment and 
improvement. Construction the simplest; up- 
holstering the finest, designs the handsomest and 
most artistic of any Davenport Bed. 

Upholstered in any covering you want. 

Examine the Streit at your dealers. Look for the 
name “‘Streit’’ on the gate. If your dealer hasn’t it we 
will refer you to one who has or supply you direct. 

Send today for our .llustrated catalogue giving com- 
plete descriptionand showing the simple construction. 

THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO. 


8054 Kenner St. Cincinnati, O, 
Makers of the Streit Morris Chair 
with foot rest. 








Advertisers seeking orders from the women of the best 
families should remember that 93% of our entire circu- 
lation goes to yearly subscribers, and that each week in 
the year THE LITERARY DIGEST is thoughtfully 
and carefully read in the most influential American homes. 











Nature may bestow beauty of face and 
form and yet withhold the gift of beau- 


tiful, luxuriant hair. In all such cases 
the hair should be cultivated with 


ED.PINAUDS 


(Eau de Quinine) 


HAIR TONIC 


Faithful use of this delightful French hair dressing 
makes the hair abundant and fluffy and gives it the 
healthy lustre desired by women und admired by men. 


Ask your dealer 


Write to-day enclosing 10 cents (to pay postage 
and packing) for a liberal sample. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104 ED. PINAUD BLDG. New York 
A Fragrant Delight 
ED, PINAUD’S Lilac Vegetal Toilet Water 














many guests; but it is one of the most modest in 
Gascony. An American workman could hardly 
have a plainer dining-room or simpler bedrooms, 
and would perhaps strongly object to being seen in 
the streets in the free-and-easy costume this Presi- 
dent affects, peasant from his cloth cap to his wooden 
shoes, as he walks about his vineyard. He is a 
lover of vine culture, and has made a great deal of 
money from his vintage. It is not strange that one 
so common in his ways, and so free to make friends 
with the lowly people about him, should be greatly 
popular throughout his country. The night of his 
election to the Presidency, the excitement and en- 
thusiasm in Gascony knew no bounds. The citizens 
went about declaring that ‘‘Henry IV. from Gas- 
cony was the best king France ever had, and now we 
have given our country its best President.” 


Another Chance for Captain Carter.—The se- 
lection of Oberlin M. Carter at a large salary to 
superintend the building of the railroad across the 
sea from Florida to Key West has called forth con- 
siderable press comment in view of the fact that 
Carter has but recently been released from the 
government prison at Fort Leavenworth. Most of 
this comment, however, is extremely favorable. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, for instance, asserts 
that ‘‘for this act Mr. Flagler [who has engaged the 
engineer] probably deserves as much credit as for 
anything he has done in his active life.” It con- 
tinues: 


Captain Carter was convicted of complicity with 
Gaynor and Greene in defrauding the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of $2,000,000 in connection with the 
improvement of Savannah harbor. He was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment, and this term 
he served without extraordinary protest, altho un- 
wavering in maintaining his innocence. Meanwhile 
Gaynor and Greene, the chief offenders, escaped to 
Canada, fought extradition in a notable interna- 
tional legal battle, and, since their repeated convic- 
tion, have exhausted every possible device to escape 
the punishment which a vast majority of Americans 
believe they deserve. While these two men, with- 
out being deprived of their liberty, have been trying 
every expedient known to the shiftiest lawyers, 
Captain Carter, alleged to have been their tool, has 
served his sentence at Fort Leavenworth, and has 
come forth a somewhat manly figure. 

There was never any doubt as to Carter's ability 
as an engineer. There was considerable doubt as 
to his guilt. At any rate, he has paid the penalty 
demanded of him by society, and has become again 
an American citizen. 

It might be thought that Carter would be unable 
to find work of an importance commensurate with 
his ability. Novelists and reformers have said a 
great deal about all doors being closed to an ex- 
convict. But Carter found no such attitude. The 
position offered by Flagler and accepted by Carter 
pays a salary of $15,000 a year. It is one of great 
responsibility. The railroad to Key West is unlike 
any other line that has ever been built. The engi- 
neering problems are stupendous. In a way it is an 
undertaking not unlike the Panama Canal. In each 
case the engineers can not rely upon precedent, but 
must blaze a way for themselves. And Mr. Flagler 


is not the man to open his arms to Carter from mere |- 


motives of philanthropy. He knows that Carter 
knows his business, and he does not deem it neces- 
sary to inquire further. 


**Hamlin the Baker.’’—That 


much at college which is not strictly in the curricu- 


one 


lum is the foundation of a story told in the life of 
“Cyrus Hamlin, Missionary, Statesman, Inventor,”’ 
and extracted by the Youth’s Companion (Boston). 
When a student at Bowdoin, Cyrus Hamlin thus ac- 
quired some collateral information, we are told, 
which was very useful to him when later he became 
president of Robert College in Constantinople, and 
where the necessity for good bread for the soldiers of 














Only by the use of 
Carter Strictly Pure 
White Lead is it possible to 
have the best paint for any 
particular use. No ready 
mixed paint preparation can 
possibly be suitable alike to old 
and new, rough and smooth, hard, 
soft and porous surfaces. 


CARTE 
mie” White Lead 


Needs only to be thinned 
with linseed oil and dryer to suit 
your purpose. Protects your 
buildings with a coating of 
lead that wears long and 
evenly. Never scales or 
cracks. Holds any tint or 
color for years. 

Send for booklet, “Pure 
Paint.” Tells how to 
know good paint and 
how to avoid dishonest 
paint mixtures. Sent 
free, with six beauti- 
ful color schemes, 


Address Dept. V. 


Carter White Lead 
Company, 


Sey 
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The “Best” Ligh 


ortable 100 candle power light, cost- 
oh Paly 2 cts. per week, Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or . 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease, No©dor., Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO, 
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SANITARY ; 


HEALTHFUL + WARM : 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets ana 
thick quilts should never be put upon the bed, The weight 
18 depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is une 


healthy. Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not shp. Cost less than washing bh n- 
kets, They are an application of A Well-known Sel. 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and topcover 
PRICE 83.00 A DOZEN, F.OB. Cincinnoti, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid, for #1.00. Also 
make the fumous Paper Diapers that Appeal to 
the mother ofthe babe to be worn inside the regulur 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. O. B.. 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postyaid, for 61.00. If skeptical 
send 10cts. in stamps for samples of diapers. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO, 
wn ce nena 
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the Crimea was brought to his notice. The story 
follows: 


One day at Bowdoin, Professor Smith delivered 
a lecture on the steam-engine to Hamlin’s class, 
not one of whom, perhaps, had ever seen a steam- 
engine. Those were the days of the stage-coach and 
the ox-team. 

After the lecture he said to Professor Smith, ‘‘I 
believe I could make an engine.” 

The professor replied, ‘‘I think you can make 
anything you undertake, Hamlin, and I wisi you 
would try.” 

He did try, and succeeded. By working twelve 
and sometimes fifteen hours each day, he built a 
steam-engine sufficiently large to be of real service 
as a part of the philosophical apparatus of the college. 

During the Crimean War there was great need of 
good bread, and not a steam flour-mill in Constan- 
tinople.’ The memory of his steam-engine encour- 
aged President Hamlin to think that he could es- 
tablish a flour-mill and a bakery, and cast good 
wheat bread upon the troubled waters of that East- 
ern war. 

He imported a steam-engine from the United 
States, and by the help of Ure’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Arts,”’ and after labors which surpassed the legen- 
dary labors of Hercules, he was ready to grind flour. 

Might not a chemist make good bread? He had 
the theory in his head; the next thing was to have 
the art at his finger ends. This is the way he 
speaks of the result: 

‘‘My bread came out as flat as a pancake, and 
too sour for mortal man to eat. But the next was 
better, and the third was eatable.”’ 

He was soon selling bread so sweet, so palatable, 
and in loaves so much above the legal weight that 
‘‘Hamlin’s bread’’ became famous. 

One day he was invited to visit the military hos- 
pital at Scutari, then filled with sick and wounded 
soldiers. The chief physician said to him, ‘‘Are 
you Hamlin the baker?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied Dr. Hamlin. ‘‘I am the Rev. 
Mr. Hamlin, an American missionary.” 





EASY FOOD 
Ready For Instant Use Without Cooking. 





Almost every one likes a cereal fogd of 
some kind at breakfast and supper, but the 
ordinary way of cooking cereals results in a 
pasty mass that is hard to digest, and if not 
properly digested the raw mass goes down 
into the intestinal tract where gas is gene- 



















How About Your Water Suppy? 


Are your water rates high ? 

Do you have to carry water ? 

Does your water freeze in winter? 

Do you have a Supply of running water? 

Is your drinking water always fresh and pure? 

Do you enjoy the comforts of a modern bath room ? 

Does your water get warm and stagnant in summer ? 

Have you a dangerous and unsightly attic or elevated tank ? 

Could you fight a fire effectively with your present ar- 
rangement ? 


If any of these questions fit your case, we 
have something important to say to you. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


is a perfect system in every way, easily installed, can be operated success- 
fully by the most inexperienced person, has no unsightly or dangerous 
elevated tank and provides an abundance of pure, aerated water at any 
part of your building or grounds. The pressure can be relied upon for 

erfect service and effective fire protection. Over 8000 Kewanee Systems 
In successful operation. 


Let us tell you more about this successful and efficient water supply system. Send for our 
64-page illustrated catalog which is the most complete book published on the subject of water 
supply for country and city residences, farms, villages, cl public institutions, hotels, etc. 
Our hydraulic engineers will plan your whole water supply system free of all charge. Our 
guarantee protects you. Write us today. Ask for catalogue No. 27 It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIl. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. _ 820 Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 





























rated and trouble follows, 
aa , THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating] THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. A bundle of 

_Every one knows that good food prope tly | “to the female intellect in man, and the masculine is sketches, stories, jottings, impressions, and the like from 
digested keeps the body well, while poor| woman, by CHarces Govrrry LeLann, F.R S.L.A.M.,| Morocco, by A. J. Dawson, author of ** African Nights’ 
; food, or even food of good quality that is —_? of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,”’ fons 12mo, oc pruingy: vs. 8 etc, 8vo, cloth, 354 ae, 27 Sree 
# poorly prepared and. not digested, is sure to a 2 gg pd A net. Funk & Wagnalls Com Fay Pca, tee ee oe age 
' ring on some kind of disease. yn tae - 
é The easiest food to digest in this line is 








i“ 


"So ae 


Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and barley, 
and cooked thoroughly at the factory, some 
12 to 16 hours being consumed in the differ- 
ent processes of preparation. The food, 
therefore, is ready for instant service and 
the starch has been changed to a form of 
Sugar, so that it is predigested and read 

for almost immediate absorption. , 

A Chicago young lady writes that she suf- 
fered for years from indigestion and dyspep- 
sia from the use of food that was not suit- 
able to her powers of digestion. She says: 

‘1 began using Grape-Nuts, and I confess 
to having had a prejudice at first, and was 
repeatedly urged 3 an I finally decided to 
try the food, but I have not known what in- 
digestion is since using it, and have never 
been stronger or in better health. I have 
increased in weight from 109 to 124 pounds.”’ 

People can be well, practically without 
cost, if they will adopt scientific food and 
leave off the indigestible sort. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.”’ 

Grape-Nuts Food is crisp and delicious to 
the taste. 1t should be served exactly as it 
comes from the package, without cooking, 
except in cases where it is made up into 
a ings and other desserts—Book of de- 
icious recipes, and “The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. 








Stews and Hashes can be delicately seasoned 
by using 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 
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“<I have noticed your advertise- | 
ment and have thought I would 


send you an order, but, etc.” 





“That is about as correct as anything I get in 
this country,” said Dr. Mapleton. ‘‘I send for a 
baker and get a missionary.” 

Before the misunderstanding went farther, Dr. 
Hamlin explained that he was both a missionary and 


|a maker of bread. The result of the conference was 


I hear that almost daily; in fact, I am led to | that the English secured good bread at one-half less 


believe that I succeed in making about one hun- 
dred men “think” about send- 
ing me a trial order to every one 
who does. 

Please stop thinking about it 
and act just once and try a‘hun- 
dred “on suspicion.” 

Please bear these facts in mind 
—ninety per cent of my cigars 
are sold on repeat orders, and 
fifteen thousand active accounts 
on my books prove that I have 
succeeded in pleasing most 
smokers who gave me an oppor- 
tunity of trying to do so. All 
of these men were just as doubt- 
ful as you at the start. 

The reason I succeed is, I 
manufacture only clean, genuine 
cigars, using the best tobaccos 
and workmanship,and I sell them 
to my customers by the hun- 
dred at wholesale prices. 

MY OFFER IS: I will, 

upon request, send one 

hundred Shivers’ Pana- 

telas on approval to a 

reader of The Literary 

Digest, express prepaid. 

He may smoke ten 

cigars and return the 

remaining ninety at my 
expense, and no charge 
for theten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with 
them; if he is pleased 
and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten mms 
ys. Panatela 

In ordering please inclose | AnpsHare 
business card or give personal references, and 
state which you prefer—light, medium or dark 
cigars. 

My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It is the retailer’s 10c cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. If 
you prefer some other size or shape, or cigars 
with Havana wrappers, permit me to mail you 
my catalogue, and explain more fully my methods 
of supplying smokers with. genuine cigars at 
wholesale prices, 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 
provided with 


gas 
Chocolates 


and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316eChestnut St., Phila. 








than the price they had been paying for sour bread, 
which the soldiers could hardly eat. 


Sir Robert Hart.—When it was announced some 
time ago that Sir Robert Hart was considering re- 
signing from the Chinese service it was widely ob- 
served in the press that he was almost indispensable 
to the administration of the customs laws of that 
country. There was much talk at the time about 
the great work which this Englishman has done for 
the Chinese nation, and attention was called to the 
numerous honors which had been bestowed upon 
him since he became Inspector-general of Customs 
in 1863 at the age of twenty-eight. During his 
service in China he has been decorated by many of 
the nations of Europe, including Belgium, Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, France, Italy, the Vatican, Portu- 
gal, Holland, and Prussia. In recognition of his 
valuable work he has received also various honors 
from the Chinese Government. Among these are 
the Brevet Title of An Ch’a Ssu (Civil Rank of the 
Third Class), Brevet Title of Pu Chenj Ssu (Civil 
Rank of the Second Class), Red Button of the First 
Class; Double Dragon, Second Division, First Class; 
the Peacock’s Feather: Ancestral Rank of the First 
Class of the First Order for Three Generations, with 


‘| Letters Patent; Brevet Title of Junior Guardian 


of the Heir Apparent. That a man who has earned 
the celebrity of Sir Robert Hart should be allowed 
to retire unnoticed seems remarkable. But the 
news that he has now actually resigned receives 
little notice in the press. The Hartford Courant, 
however, has this to say of his life in China: 


Sir Robert Hart held the title of Inspector-general 
of the Imperiai Maritime Customs, but his ability 
and honesty had very considerably widened the 
duties of that post. He had charge of the collection 
of dues at the treaty ports, and was also in control 
of the lighting and navigation of these ports, main- 
taining a little fleet of small cruisers to enforce the 
regulations to that end. He also had control of the 
imperial post-office, whose service has been so 
greatly improved during the last few years that 
letters can now be sent all over the eighteen prov- 
inces at a uniform rate of two cents for each half- 
ounce. He also estimated the annual revenue from 
all sources—land tax. provincial duties, grain com- 
mutation, likin, and so on. In his estimates for 
1901 out of a total of 88,200,000 taels he placed the 
revenue from maritime customs at 23,800,000 taels. 
System, executive efficiency, and absolute integrity 
have been the main features of his work, and we 
have no doubt that in these respects he has been of 
as much service to China as a teacher as he has in 
his capable administrative operations. 

It would not be at all remarkable if the Chinese 





should fancy that they had so well learned the | 


lessons taught by Sir Robert Hart as to be able to 
do this work for themselves, or at least to share in 
doing it to a responsible extent. When Sir Robert 
first took hold the attitude of China was repellent 
toward Western methods and all foreigners. They 
wished to be let alone. To-day they wish to apply 


the Western method wherever possible, and under | 
the rising national spirit the tendency naturally is | 


toward making this application for themselves. In 
our judgment the best result from Sir Robert Hart's 
prolonged period of faithful service would be, if it 
should so turn out, that he had taught the Chinese 
how to take charge of their own financial resources 
and make good use of them. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 









“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker's 


A distinguished London physician, in giy- 
ing some hints concerning the 
proper preparation of cocoa, 

Says: 

“Start with a pure cocoa 

of undoubted quality and 

excellence of manufacture, 
and which bears the name 
of a respectable firm. This 
point is important, fcr 
there are many cocoas on 
the market which have 
been doctored by the ad- 
dition of alkali, starch, 





ciesigtered, malt, kola, hops, etc.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS In 
Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780 












Health Cereals. 


PANSY FLOU ke and Biscuit. 


Unlike all k grocers. 
For rite 
FARWELL & RBINES, QA’ N. YoU. S.A 





“Riding Comfort’ ®rhorseana 








Special Saddles Built for Individual to 
‘Saddle toSpur $65 


a genuine 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


Whitman $19 
free, ag ey mate ea from 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 





=m DY AN -KaaS 
from the Seca 


Wherever you live—whenever you 
please—you can have the tender, white 
meat of the salt water crab rightly picked 
and cooked, nicely seasoned and spiced, 
pees yee J good and fresh, all ready to heat 

and put into the glossy shells. 


NcMENAMIN’S 
Crab Meat 


can be Eapees in many ways. Write for 
a 


free Crab Book containing recipes. ‘This is 
one of them: 
Cras Toast.—Put into a chafing dish a teaspoonful 
Deviled Grabinent-a teampocahel of shspead salar: 
rab meat, a onful of cho eler 

half a teas ful of flour a gill of cream. salt pt 

. Stir and simmer until the moisture 
is about evaporated; then place on thin slices of 
toast, sprinkle a very little sherry over each portion 
and serve. 

At leading grocers. 


McMENAMIN & COMPANY, 
35 Bridge St., Hampton, Va. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Easy on Them.—A Chicago lawyer tells about 
a case that was tried ina backwoods court. One of 
the lawyers retained was an Eastern man, new to 
the country. 

“‘Does your Honor wish to charge the jury?” 
asked the legal light, when all evidence was in. 

‘‘No, I guess not,”’ replied the judge. ‘‘I never 
charge ‘em anything. These fellows don’t know 
much, anyway, an’ I let ’em have all they can 
make.’’—Harper's Weekly. 


Not in It with Boston.—A Bostonian died, 
and, when he arrived at St. Peter’s gate, he was 
asked the usual questions: ‘‘What is your name 
and where are you from?’’ The answer was, ‘‘Mr. 





| 


So-and-So, from Boston'’— ‘*You may come in,” | 


said St. Peter, ‘‘but I know you won't like it.”’— 
Christian Register. 


The Reason.—Wire—'‘Whenever I sing, the 
dog howls.” 

HusBaNnp—''The instinct of imitation, my dear.” 
—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





Hard on Chamberlain.—Joseph Chamberlain 
was the guest of honor at a dinner in an important 
city. The mayor presided, and, when coffee was 
being served, the mayor leaned over and touched 
Mr. Chamberlain, saying, ‘‘Shall we let the people 
enjoy themselves a little longer, or had we better 
have your speech now?*’—Christian Register. 


Not the Same.—‘‘Did you and your wife do 
much rowing at the seashore?’’ 

“That's the way it is spelled, but it is pronounced 
different.’’—Houston Post. 





Sensible Woman.—'‘Does your wife assist you 
in your work?’’ queried the horse reporter. ‘‘I see 
her at your desk often.” ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the self- 
confessed humorist. ‘‘She destroys all my wife and 
mother-in-law jokes,’’—Chicago Daily News. 


A Good Shot.—Hoax—‘‘So young Goldrox has 
taken a wife. What was her maiden name?”’ 

Joax—''Her maiden aim seems to have been to 
marry Goldrox, and she proved an unusually good 
shot for a woman.’’—Tit-Bits. 


An Eye-opener.—GueEst (in bed)—‘‘I am so 
sleepy that I can not open my eyes.”’ 

Heap Walter (who has just called him)—‘‘Shall 
I bring you your bill, sir?’’—-Meggendorjer Blaetter. 





A Matter of Taste.-—-E._a—'‘She is a decided 
blonde, isn’t she?”’ 

Dora—''Yes, but she only decided recently.”’— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Worse, if Anything. —Coak.Ley — ‘‘ Popley’s 
looking badly. What's the matter with him?”’ 

JoaKLeEy—‘‘ Lungs.” 

CoaKLEY—'‘‘You don’t say? Weak, eh?’’ 

JoaKLey—‘'No; strong; there’s a new baby at 
his house that keeps him awake nights,”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A Well-informed Woman.—<A woman who is 
trying to ‘‘climb’’ into Washingtcn society attended 
a recent reception at the house of Mrs. Taft. The 
crowd was so great that guests were hurried along 
the line of the receiving party with merely a hand- 
shake with the wife of the Secretary of War. 

The ‘‘climber,’’ with determination written on 
her face, finally pushed her way up to her hostess 
and paused long enough to say, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mrs. Taft?’ adding, with a very impressive manner, 
“I've heard of your husband.”’—Lippincott’s Maga- 


sine. 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has paid more in dividends to policy holders than any 
other company in the world. Since organization it has re- 
turned in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly 
of increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy-holders will be pleased with this great re~ 
duction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world, 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 



























“A New Appraisal of Christian Science” 

Just out. Briefly, but thoroughly, covers the whole 

subject. It’s by oak Neg oe pr rernn Price 
o cents, net. Fun a Som; 44-60 
ast 23rd Street, New York City, — 


ver What to do till the doctor comes, 

A Life Sa Deft hands and ready wits. 

| ‘*Emercency Notes’ posts ev- 

ic i erybody. <A book for every 
household. Price 50 cents, 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 




















HIGH ABOVE ALL 


THE 


PAUL E. WIRT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


has for over 30 years maintained its 
position as the best. Always ready, 
always writes. Over 100 styles, at all 
rices. Sold by leading dealers. 
here #s xo substitute. Illustrated 
catologue free. Address 


Box G-24, Bloomsburg, Pa. 





Outfit No. 52 at 610.00 


FINE POLISHED OAK CABINETS 
and the same — size and quality of Tools. 


.* that we have sold in our store to mechanics 
since 1848. Absolutely the best. 
Outfit No, 47—21 Tools, $7.50 
“« « §2—-84 « 10,00 
« « 58-36 “ 15.00 
“ « 51-40 “ 20.00 : 
« «100-96 “ 85.00 4 
Further details in Catalogue No. 2347 B 
(Automobilists should send for Circular No, 2348 of the 
“Tourist AvToxitT,” 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 3 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies ; q 
New York, Since 1848 4th Ave. & 18th St, 3 
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<=) EDUCATIONAL 


HOW TO GET A BIGGER SALARY } 


Do you want to earn a bigger salary? Doyou want to be worth more to 
yourself and to your employer? If )ou want to hold the whip-hand in 
commerciul transactions, write for our free book, **KRapid Calculation.” 

It tells all about a system that enables you to handle figures with 
marvelous ease and rapidity; a system that enables you to handle 


7 
eroupsof figures just as easily asyou now handle single figures. It 
{ shows how you can add, subtract, multiply or divide rows of figures in 
your head without having to resort to pencil and paper. It cuts the 
work of almost every transaction in ficures intwo. It is not necessary 



















A Cruel Test—‘‘ Ma, why does Sis sing so much 
when Mr. Spoonamore is here?’’ 

“T think, dear, she is trying to test his love.”-—~ 
Chicago Record-Herald 











An Easy Disguise—(to the barber)—* Lather 
me thoroughly—there comes my tailor.’’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

















He Was Safe.—‘‘Don’t you ever feel anxious be- 
cause your husband employs such a beautiful ste- 
nographer?’’ : 

“‘Not in the least. I was his stenographer for 
seven years, and I would probably be working in 
his office yet if I hadn’t practically proposed to him.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 






for )ou to have an aptitude for figures to master this method. Any one 
of ordinary inteliigence can learn in a fewevenings at home. 


Our Free Book “Rapid Calculation” 
tells you all about it. It may improve your whole business life. A 
stu.ly of the system is intensely interesting, an 1 cannot help but be of 
value to you. Fortunes are lost through mistakes in figuring. This 
system enables you to nrevent mistakes. Big financial deals often go 


tothe man whoein figvre the quickest. The system that_this book 
explains will teach you rapid calculation in every branch. Every page 
of this book should be worth a dollarto you, yet its only cst is the 
effort to ask for it. All you have to do is to send your name and 
address and the book will be forthcoming by the next mail. Address 


‘ Commercial Correspondence Schools, 886G Commercial Building, Rochester, N. ¥. 





















CURRENT EVENTS 











Foreign, 


: FRENCH—GERMAN | @ > 0 RTH A N D October 5.—The Arbitration Committee of the 
s ih Ss 4 Oo DAYS Peace Conference at The Hague, by a vote of 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 30 to 8, approves the principle ot obligatory 


arbitration. Germany and Austria vote in the 





‘4 Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only negative. 

ry thirty days, You can learn in spire time in your own home, : . 

A LANGUA no mitter where you live. No need to spend months as with October 6.—It is reported from Tangier that the 
y GE old systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to British Government has accepted RKaisuli’s terms 
lewn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. — Practical. for the release of Sir Harry MacLean. 

i Speedy. Sure. No ruled lnes—no positions—no shading, as : H 

i PHONE | in other systems, No long lst of word signs to confuse, Outrages against Jews are renewed in Odessa 
4 | ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- and many are severely beaten. 

Ht, tire Englixh (or any other) lingw ge at your ABSOLUTE ae 

kt! METHOD COMMAND, The best system for stenographers, private October 7.—A Russo-Chinese telegraph conven- 
meagan — ee Lawyers, ministers, tench- tion signed at Peking restores to China all her 

if ers, physiciins, literary folk and business men may now learn i ines i $Si i 

, fai — eran on for 962 — use, Does not take continy | daily former rights to lines in Russion Manchuria. 

et e Rosentha practice as with other systems, Our graduates hold high- October 8.—Secretary Taft is warmly welcomed 
} Common Sense Method grade positions everywhere, Send to-day for booklets, testi- at Shanghai by Chinese, Amcrican, and foreign 


monials, guarantee ofler, etc. 


CHICAGO CCRRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


merchants. 
A Belgian syndicate is reported to have been 


of Practical Linguistry 














7 
i 
i} The Latest and Best Work of [r. Richard S. Rosenthal , 3 
4 VOU MAE Tuk EXACT PROKUNCIATION. OF Race 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, 111. formed to establish a line of turbine steamers 
‘ WORD ABD PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice neveral times LVLPAL between Antwerp and New York and Boston. 
i a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational Sul Abd-el-Azi i 
A , i , < ultan Abd-el-Aziz, of Morocco, receives the 
i French, nee, yea ot Vuatian, The Michigan Military Academy French minister, and expresses his intention to 
sh Sen3 for Comteentete: Roveeeene letter. Ideal site. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. carry out the reforms provided in the Algeciras 
| TEE LANGUAGE-E HONE METHOD Strong teaching. Genuine military training. Symmet- convention. 
i 802 Metropolis Luilding, Broadway and iGth Street, New York rical culture. Clean atmosphere. Not a reform school. h sohtt tel 
Bl LAWERENCE CAMERON HULL, President and Super-| October 9.—The eighth plenary session of the 
| intendent, Orchard Lake, Michigun. Hague Peace Conference discusses the rules for 
laying submarine mines and the convention 








i The Pratt Teachers’ Agency| The Monthly School Directory of THE} — conce!ing the rights of neutrals in time of war. 
70 Fifth Ave » New York x October_10.—The Committee on Arbitration at 
| Recommends rthdevened i es, schools and families, LITERARY D IGEST for October will The Hague adopts the report on the Interna- 
j | Advises parents ubout schools, Win. 0. PRATT, Mgr.| appear in the October 26th issue. tional High Court of Justice by a vote of 38 to 
} 
5 


3, and a resolution for it to go into effect as 
EOP || MEN’S RUBBER BELTS 











soon as the judges are selected. 








CENTS for trial 13 
5 weeks. In this illus- 


‘i lyall Sn ms national — dainuiatin 
F; EVERY WEEK a . 
4 the when le ciated hana THE NATIONAL MEWS REVIEW For the reduction of the abdomen. Not 
i“ fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features only do they reduce but are of great October 4.—President Roosevelt addresses the 
; of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining— comfort and support to the spine. Waterways Convention at Memphis, and starts 


on his hunting trip in Louisiana. 
Attorney-General Bonaparte decides that the 
Navy mip agg ee can ship coal in foreign 
ships for the Pacific cruise. 


October 5.—The Waterways Convention at Mem- 
phis adopts a resolution asking Congress for an 
appropriation sufficient for the creation of a 
fourteen-foot channel from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


it, THE paper for the home. £1 year; takes place of $2 to $4, 
! papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash, D.C. | A simple harmless 
’ , 


4 Just Published and effectual meth- 
| MISE RE RE || cicfreducing your 
i in i flesh exactly where 
q > r 

Author of “Stars of the Opera,” etc. desired. 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET “L” 






































i A brief, but beautiful romance in which the October 6.—Despite the two-cent-fare law, thirty- 
mt discovery of a sweet and powerful voice leads ulti- DR. JEANNE WALTER (Patentee) nine oakanda @ erating in Ohio show an oggie- 
MW mately to a climax as thrilling as the death scene ALPINE BUILDING gate increase cf $1,332,282 in earnings for the 
"i in “* Romeo and Juliet.” The story is told with 55 West 33d Street New York year ended June 30, 1907, as compared with 
a imple grace and directness and issingularly pathet- A, ies in Large Citi the previous year. 
i a wens setae Senne Oe Lae a More than five hundred delegates assemble at 
Ww ic and forceful. pia bce da. Atlanta for the International Cotton Congress. 
4 “ s The Mans lnpow end Aitnnastieg,” x E FU Fifteen prize studies by practical] October 7.—Lee De Forest makes a successful 
a : Small loth ’ teachers, covering the subject of wireless-telephone test over a distance of two 
of Hour Glass Series. Small 12 mo. cloth, Seastitene i Lead amd heletel miles at Norfolk, Va., and declares that the 
| ' iliustrated, go cents net. TEACHING... ve 7 one sath. “gt practicability of his apparatus is demonstrated. 
i » y a “ ee ee , { . The Tobacco Trust files its answer to the Govern- 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS CcMPANY, Publishers, New York. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. ment's suit, denying every allegation fat. 

~a The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
YW , voluntarily gives an increase of eight per cent. 
# How to Breathe Stro ng Arms! in wages to its telegraphers. 
| For Health, Strength October 8.—The first test ride for Army officers 
4 and Endurance FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN ordered by the President is taken from Fort 
if Send for my 64-page illustrated For 10c on Shamans Myer, Va., without any spills or accidents. 


October 9.—-The Episcopal House of Bishops re- 
jects Bishop Doane’s resolution forbidding mar- 
riage of a person whose divorced husband or 
wife is living. 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of miking perfect duplicates with the Dans Tip Top Du- 
plieator. No intricate mechanism, No printers’ ink. A)- 
ways rerdy. 100 copies fom pen-written and 50 copies from 
type-written original, Useful it any business, Sent on 
fen Days’ Trial Without Deposit. Com- 

plete duphcator. Cap Size. (Prints 8% 
im x }3inches.) Contains 16 feet of rollec 
printing surface (which can be used over 
P and over ngnin). Prive &7 50 lvss 33)6 per 


book, Lung and Muscie Culture, the 
most instructive treatise ever pub- 
lished on the vial subject of Deep 
Brea. hing— Correct and Incor- 
rect Breathing clearly described 
with dia~rams and illustratior s. 
The information given in this 
book has led thousands into the 
correct poth to health and 
strength Over 200,000 already 
sold. Sent on receipt of roc. 
(stamps or coin) Address 


I will show, as long as they last, one of my 
charts showing exercises that will quickly 
buiid up shoulders, arms, forearms and hands 
without any apparatus. They are beauti- 
fully illustrated with twenty half-tone cuts. 
Regular price 25 cents. 

IN ADDITION TO THIS, 

4 if you send for one at once, will make you 
a present of another chart which alone is 
worth more than you pay for the first men- 
tioned one. The latter shows my new method for build- 
ing up a great chest, shoulders and arms. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN {|| 5eor. ANTHONY BARKER, 41 Barker Bldg. 

































oh Nespiratory &pecialist Select School of Physical Culture aos everest), F-v-e 07 000-8 
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i agen now sont ee: 110 West 42d Street New York City THE FELIX P. DATS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New York. 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





Cer The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 


“A.D. W.,”’ Denver, Colo.—'‘ Kindly define and 
differentiate the words ‘transcendence,’ ‘transcend- 
ent,’ and ‘transcendental’ "’ 

In several meanings the last two words are synony- 
mous, but in Kantian philosophy transcendent is used 
to denote that which is wholly beyond experience, be- 
ing neither given as an a posteriori nor a priori element 
of cognition. Transcendental, in the language of the 
Emersonian school, has been applied to the soul's 
supposed intuitive knowledge of things divine or 
human so far as they are capable of being known 
to man. But in Schelling’s explanation of the uni- 
verse the word is used to mean rising above the com- 
mon notions of men. Transcendence, which is the 
state or quality of being transcendent, has a specific 
meaning in theology—‘‘Existence in a sphere or 
mode above and beyond that of other beings; spe- 
cifically, the existence of God above and apart from 
the universe, and not limited by time and space, so 
that he acts upon it, as it were, from without.” 


“J. B. B.,”? Bloomington, Ill.—‘t What is the 
mea-ing of ‘R. 1.’ usually written’after the name 
of the ruling sovereien of England? What is the 
King of England’s full title ? ”’ 

The letters ‘‘R. I.”’ following the name of Vic- 
toria, Queen of England, stood for the words KRe- 
gina et Imperatrix, which mean ‘‘Queen and Em- 
press.” Following the signature of Edward VII. 
they stand for Rex et Imperator and mean ‘King 
and Emperor.’ Both the abbreviations R. and I. 
are explained in the department of Abbreviations 
of the STANDARD DicTIoNary. 

King Edward's legal title, under the Royal Titles 
Act (1901), is ‘‘Edward VII., by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India.’ < 

“A,B. P.,’’ Santa Rosa, Cal.—'‘ (1) How is atro- 
phying pronounced? (2) May the word notoriety be 
used to exnress ‘nrominence of publicity’ without 
necessarily implying disfavor ? ”’ 

(1) The correct pronunciation is at’ro-fi-ing (both 
i’s asin pin). (2) Notoriety is evil repute or a dis- 
honorable counterfeit of fame. It is the state of 
being too publicly or too unfavorably known. A 
notorious man is one who 1s publicly or widely 
known and the subject of general remark. The 
word in its specific sense designates one who is un- 
favorably known to the general public. On the 
other hand, a noted man is one who 1s well anc 
favorably known by reputation or report and is 
therefore eminent. Notorious and notoriety, saic 
of persons, commonly imply evil repute, but note 
and notable sicni y good revute. A man may bk 
noted for his ability or his talents; another, notor. 
ous for his crimes. Milton became noted through 
his verse; Charles II. achieved notoriety throug 


Wright’s Health Underwear differs from common underwear in 
that it protects the wearer from catching colds. It is made as no other 
underwear is, on the wonderful Wright's loop-ficece principle. Upon 
the foundation fabric is woven a myriad of tiny loops of wool forming a 
fleecy lining to the garment. ‘This open woven fleece gives the skin the 
requisite ventilation, allows the pores to breathe, carries off perspiration 
and allows it to evaporate outside, leaving the skin dry and healthy. 


Ordinary catch-cold underwear is tightly woven, non-absorbent, 
ho ds the perspiration on the skin—chills the body—gives colds, 
Withits many advantages wy rieht's Health Underwear costs no 
ve sk your dealer for it and write 
for free book “The Loop of Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin Street, New York. 


more than commen underwear, 








his follies, and was otorious for his vices. 





=~ Thousands of worth- 
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“ ~. less inverted gas 

hon —aNS lights have been 

"" \\ palmed off on the 
public for the 


National Automatic 


The only Inverted Light that can 
give permanent satisfaction, 


It is made to serve: other kinds are made 
to sell, The only light having automatic 
control of gas under varying pressure, 
which insures perfect combustion, 

“National aye vee sars ” 
stamped on every regulator 
(see ent, Every light sold 
in sealed carton and guaran- 
teed. Write for Booklet and 
name of local agent. 


National Gas Light Co. ©"... 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Regulator 



















GOKEY’S mann 
STORM SHOE 


Sporting and Surveyor’s Boots 
If you want a gocd water. 
roof storm shoe, get Gokey's. 
t is water-proofed fike the old 
Indian treated his moccasins, 
key makes every pair by-hand 
and to-order, He has the largert 
and best equiped factory in the 
world for hand-made shoes. 
Gotey uses Moose-Calf uppers and 
Rock-Ouk soles—there shoes wear like 
iron, Gokey mukea them fit—tohes 
care «f tender feet, too. Latest 
styles for all outdvor uses, 
From $8.50 up, delivered prepaid 
Write for Mustrated booklet 
WM, N, GOKEY: 
SHOE CO, 
11th Street, 





Jamestown, N.Y. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘Improved,’’ no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Our Six Per Cent Certificates of Deporit nf- 
ford unquestioned secur ty ; for the aareta of 
this bank consist of first: mortgnges on im- 
proved and marketuble renal estate, Please 
write for booklet “F'’ Banking by Mail, 


EQUITABLE BANKING €LOAN CO. 
CEO.A.SMITH. Pres MACON. CA. 











KING BY: MAIL: 


Cortificatesof Deposit secured BD 
irst mortg on improved 
estate offer t or a of 
e 
per annum. Write for booklet _ 





Vaants 


Busy wives who te SAPOLIO 


never seem to Ssrow old. Tryacake- 
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CRUISES 


Pleasure Cruising in Pleasure Ships 


@ The twin screw S.S. “Moltke” 
leaves New York Jan’y 29th 
for a cruise to Madeira, Spain, 
Italy, Africa and Asia Minor 
—Duration 79 days. 


@ A cruise, not only for health 
and recreation, but also to sup- 
ply an educational agency which 
should not be missed by any one 
who can possibly arrange to 
accompany it. 


@ The twinscrew S.S. “Oceana” 
makes two cruises to the West 
Indies, Venezuela and the Pa- 
nama Canal—Jan’y 25th and 
Feb’y 27th. 


@ The beautiful West Indies with 
their delightful climate, the 
Spanish Main so rich in historic 
interest and the great Canal 
works combine to make these 
the finest tours on the American 
continent. 

Their duration is 28 days each. 


Write for our illustrated book 
giving complete particulars. 


Hamburg-American Line 


35-37 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago 





MID-WINTER 









Vacuum 
System 


Clean Cars 


Sleeping cars, parlor cars, dining cars, 
chair cars and coaches—every inch of 
them kept pure, healthy, sweet and 
clean by the wonderful new Vacuum 
Cleaning System, just installed on the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
& St. PaulRy. 


No other line west of Buffalo uses 
the vacuum system of cleaning. It 
is applied to mattresses, blankets, up- 
holstery, carpets, curtains and chairs. 
By its tremendous suction force it re- 
moves all dirt, dust, grit and germs 
as no other method can. It results 
in absolutely hygienic cars— 
perfect sanitation throughout. 
It means more to you in 
health, comfort and clean- 
liness than you can meas- 2 
ure to select the Chicago,% 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way on your trips West, 
Northwest or Southwest. 


























For Literature on any 
Western trip, address 


me) F. A. MILLER = W. S. HOWELL 


yan? 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Gen’! Eastern Agt. 


381 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
















HE WEST, THE 
BAST,TH® 
SOU T H—Glori- 
ous, Wonderful, Alluring. 








Each brimful of opportunities 
for settler or of interest to tourist. 
The connecting link, the SOUTH- 
ERN PACIFIC Water Route, 
New York and New 
Orleans—magnificent new steam- 
cers, comfort their key note—con- 
nect at New Orleans with steamers 
'for Havana or rail lines for the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast. 


between 


Send for handsomely illustrated and in- 
structive book, ««A Hundred Golden Hours 
at Sea.’’ 

L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, 

349 Broadway, New York, 
Or to any Southern Pacific Agent. 


SOUTHERN RAC IFC 
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LIVER TOW) 
For JAPAN, SOUTH AMERICA, and 


ROUND THE WORLD 
372 Boylston Street BOSTON 


OUND THE WORLD TOUR 


SPECIAL SELECT PARTY LEAVING 
In November. 26th Season. Strict- 
ly first-class in all details. For 
Illustrated stintrortes, address MRs. 
CROSLEY, 22 E. 45th St., New_York City, or 
308 E. 15th St., ctiin Ind. 


wie! a recreation 


in Italy and Paris. Particu 
FLETCHER, 65 Se, Oxtord St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Select two months’ 
EUROP Summer Tour, $250 
20 tours at lowest rates from $170 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
NOW. | Rey. L. D. TEMPLE’S TOURS, P. 0. Box Z 
3178 Boston, Mass. 














American Artist and 
wife former resi- 
dents in Italy will 
conduct select party 
for three months’ 

















! A Select Limited 
Party under. ex- 

perienced leader- 
ship, will leave New yore J soneny 4th, 1908, 
for Egypt and the Nile, 8 rna, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, Sici y., Naples 
and Rome during Holy Week and 
Easter, Everything first class. Moderate 
cost. Referencesexchanged. Twelfth Annual 
tour. For full particulars, address MR. 
OBARLES F. PECK, 469 West 152d St., N. Y. 


GATES ATES MEXICO and CALIFORNIA TOURS 
16th Annual Mexico Tours by 


privates a. 4 Steamer J - 
and Mar 





Ri a all Fh oon 
Send 


Sahitornig Tour $350. 
TOURS for itineraries. 

GATES TOURS, TOLEDO, OHIO - 
ques °F 200 Washington Street, Boston 


Three Members for Select Tours 


A Lady well known, and thoroughly versed 
in travel. educational and social matters, 
wishes three additional members of smali 
party acing sbrosd forsix months. Address 
promptly, P. O. Box 823, Baltimore, Md. 


COMFORTABLE iement—all arrange. 

ORIENT AL ments first class. Our 

TRAVEL Room 102 Congregational 
House, 14 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 






















1908 UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Plan now for next year. Write for our Topieal 
Courses of Reading, prepared especially fur European 
travelers, Unique, invaluable. Sent free on re- 
quest. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

19 Trintry PLace, Boston. 


COOK'S SARE, 
TOURS § SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
etc, hie ory departures. Inclusive Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, "San Francisco, etc. 


A DAY in CAPERNAUM 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
12mo. Cloth. 75cts. Funk & Wacnalls Co, 











AROUND THE WORLD 


Select party sails llth Dec. ‘‘ Oretic.” 


De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N.Y. (Est. 20 years.) 





ORIENT : 


wirables Stw AD; ti Rivi d Sicily in January. 
also v era an c 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


ameal 
RS RO 
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E. Feb. 6, 70 days, 
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The University Prints 


Art of 
The Netherlands and German 
A new series of 500 just completed. 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 


Art previously published. Size 544 



























fetates co Sane Re tains Bulletin. 
ee 
A NEW RECORD FROM LIVERPOOL TO CHICAGO. 
Just Published The “Pennsylvania Special” has broken another inter- 
national speed record. Scarcely. had the Milwaukee party 
Race Life psd reached its destination aftera record run of exactly one week 


from London to Milwaukee by the “Deutschland” and the 


Aryan “Pennsylvania Special” than a new fast record is established 


—-six-days and a few hours from Liverpool to Chicago. 


e eo ples To prove the speed possibilities of the fastest trans-At- 


lantic steamship—the “Lusitania”—and the fastest long-dis- 
By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY tance train in the world—the “Pennsylvania Special”—Mrs. 
In two 12mo, cloth, volumes. $4.00 the set 

















The Scope of the Beek Potter Palmer, Chicago’s distinguished matron, left Liverpool 
home, the author has walked with itn ands son a on the “Lusitania” at 9.10 P. M., Saturday, September 7, 
:) igrated into India, Persia, So t- * 
ern Kurope, and at last into America, to stand upon reached New York at noon Friday, September 13, took the 
its shores and look off into the future.”’ , a catbe R 3 Fi 
—Rochester Post-Express. “Pennsylvania Special” —the eighteen hour train to Chicago— 
A Profoundly Interesting Biography ) e ° ° 
“The life of each branch of the Aryan race is con- at 3.55 P. M., and arrived in Chicago at 8.55 A. M., Saturday, 
centrated, as it were, into one man with a profoundly . 
interesting genealogy.” —Newark News, September 14—six days, eleven hours and forty-five minutes 
Why Am I Here? and Whither Am I Going? e e ° 
“Tt is an effort on a large scale to establish some- from the time of leaving Liverpool. 
gurvanap What ip man? why ie be bere? whither ie This is th ick f 
IVERSE— a a 
pk ne otal Toe EO Ua ere? whither is is is the quickest trip ever made from England to 
A Story That Grips You Hard Lake Michigan, and establishes a record for long distance 
“A suidont nomnndons Seow, to stagger the over. ] Th 1 di f Li ] . e 
author, E YOU_HARD— . 
sgn wee San ees nae See ead eine travel. e total distance from Liverpool to. Chicago is 
tion,’’"—Philadelphia Ledger. 4087 miles 
Opens the Foundations of Destiny 
“*He tak still farth . , } ; 
os OF HEAEN EERE, ina Tends from Bt eves Whenever a traveler wants to save time and to enjoy en 
Macy Han Ho goes to the very foundations of destiny.” route all the comforts and conveniences of his own home or 
—Baltimore Sun. F . a9 x 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY club, he takes the “Pennsylvania Special, the train that 
44-60 East 23d St., New York makes the run between New York and Chicago over night. 














30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS. <r 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: ‘I have always founda it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published,” 
General Stewart L. Woodford: ** Useful and valuable, It has been to mea practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. Proverbs 
from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by its Eng- 
lish translation, Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 


Home GYMNASTICS 
Lina’s 
SYSTEM 


By 
Anders Wide 
M.D., Stockholm 


A Series of 
Daily Exercises 
Mostly Without 

Apparatus 


SEDENTARY can derive great profit 
Rt me f . . . 
PEOPLE rom this simple, plain, 


direct exercise at home. 
Based on the celebrated Swedish system. 


All publishers’ profits go toward erecting a Linc 
monument at Stockholm. 
















Hon. A, S, Hewitt : ‘‘ The work, always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be os 
incapable of further improvement.” : Ath 
Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards, 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices; Buckram, $6.00; Law oe 
Sheep, $8.00; Half [Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. ang 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. - NEW YORK 
































PAST and PRESENT 


Have been in the Past 
Are at the Present @ 
Will be in the Future— 


The Standard of the Firearms World 


For the reason that they are MANUFACTURED FOR USE. 


WASH I NCTON: AE we Bits Catalogue ‘‘Police’’ describes this and all other models. Mailed free on request. 


“A marvelous amount of information of a most 
practical character.”—New York Sun. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, NET 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d St., New York City 














Achatty, entertainin; ide to the National Capital, full 
atanacliste ual unpaoealaain| anetintni, 12mo, cloth, 184 COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 
pages of text and 4o pages of inserted illustrations, $1.00 HARTFORD, CONN. 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 








net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 
Our readers are asked to-mention THE LITERARY DiGEsT when writing to advertisers. 
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‘Ever-Re ady" 


2 Blad ect | 


ey nn 


Ofeyeat 0) Ca ~ 


mg 


We guarantee witha guarapice that returns you your mone: biedes, | handle and sblade atropper all in com pact case, 
after trial—that_ the new ‘‘*Kver-Ready® 12 Blade EXTRA “KVER-READY” WLADES 10 WOR 50c, 
Dollar Safety Razor will chee @ you best of all safety razors. This means $5.00 You don’t throw dull blades away—Kver-Ready blades are too good for that, 
ones and it goes with lesser priced sorts without saying. No other razor blade in You simply strop back the keen edge or exchange 10 dull blades for 10 new 
existence is so capable of its shaving mission as the Kver-Ready blade and there | ones upon payment of 35 cents. The ‘* Kver-Re ady”’ is least priced of 
are twelve (12) Ever-Ready blades in each set complete for 81.90. A mil- all—the least | price ed to maintain and the tinest ever. ‘* Kv er-Ready ” blades to 
lion Ever- Ready Safety Razors are giving that sought-for, easy safetyshave to | fit‘ Yankee,’” ** Star,’’ and ** Gem” frames or to add to your “Ever-Ready” cot 
a million users. This proves conclusively the pre-eminence of the dollar Ever- | —10 for 50 cents. Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department Stores, 
Ready over high priced makes or poor imitations. Each Ever-Ready set iscom- | Jewelers and Druggists th roughout America and the World. Mail orders 

plete at $1.00, containing handsome safety frame, 12 intenselysharp Ever-Ready | prepaid upon receipt of $1 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., Makers, 320 iepetaiienee. NEW YORK 














For Your “Calox Clean” 
SU ND AY DINNER is a degree of perfection in cleanliness 


so far above that attained by using any 
J Ee ] | w O other dentifrice that Dentists endorse 
With Whipped Cream 


A 10-cent package and a pint of boiling water 
makes Enough Dessert for a Large Family. 


FLAVORS: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherry, Peach. The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
No trouble to prepare—simply add_ boiling as the most perfect dentifrice now on 
jen water—cool and serve. Flavored the market. It cleans and whitens the 


just right. Sweetened just nght. teeth, purifies the breath and leaves the 


Perfect in every way. Cheaper mouth aseptic, sweet and clean. 
and better than fruit, pies or pastry. 








The Oxygen does it. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free. Of all druggists 25 cents. 


Complies with all Pure Food Laws and received Highest Award, Gold 
Medals at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. Dainty trial size can and booklet sent 

i fF 5 cent tamp or coin). 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.,LeRoy,N.Y. on receipt of 3 conte (etamp or Gore) 
Visit our Exhibit at JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION McKESSON & ROBBINS 95 Fulton Street, New York 









































